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or the writ of habeas corpus, or 

iy trial for fugitive slaves ;—it is an 
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ever forg 
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ental principles, and that it is only 


ndar 


thful and inflexible adherence to our | 


lonce known in both hemispheres as a zealous and un-_ ing his appointment, he says— 
lcompromising champion of universal freedom ; who | 
had not only learned but taught wuat is 
| Grandeur of Nations’; but a man, too, who, in con- 


‘IT aceept the appointment as the servant of the 
©The True Union; bound to study and maintain, with equal patri- 
otic care, the interests of all parts of our country ; to 
discountenance every effort to loosen any of those ties 


|The one fell as falls the withered and thunder-scarred | Free Soilers was, ‘If you will stand still, and see the 


oak, that has braved'the —- oe eemey ar cen- | salvation of God, we will put Charles Sumner into the 
| tury—th ut has been bereft of its beauty and its blos- |, Well, we stood still, 
soms—that has been shorn and shivered, and left a 
| withered though mighty monument of the power of the 
telements, and finally yielded, and fallen ignominiously 


ongress of the United States.’ 
and we saw the election ;—we saw, also, the fugitive 
slave Sims sent back to slavery—I will not stop, I dare 


| Webster. }euse, Albany, and elsewhere, saving the Union, fancy- 


A y thi see P rhe xtr¢ ; si- |. : : 
I know this may seem a somewhat extravagant posi ing his own the only name under heaven given among 


tion ; but it is a position which should be taken, if it 


mal toil ;—and yet, while he was reaping a harvest of 
honor, fame, and immortality on the field of battle, and 
while our nation has not yet ceased praising him for his 
‘ disiaterested’ devotion, hundreds of his fellow-men, 


It has been claimed for this speech of Mr. Sumner,— 
of which forty thousand copies were circulated during 
the last Presidential eampaign,—that it denies utterly 
the constitutionality of the slave system, and proves its 


unconstitutionality. It enumerates the pro-slavery 





| George Washington—for Mr. Sumner says he declines | 
| to accept as his guides the lights of to-day, but turns to | 








old age—at least, he lived a time—‘ a monument to the 
| just forbearance’ of the Seribes and Pharisees !— 
| (Laughter and cheers.) 

If I do injustice, in the position I take, to Gen. 


wail away the rest of her existence. 

But let us go a little further. ‘It is true,’ continues 
Mr. Sumner, ‘that he sought her return. This we 
| must regret, and finditsapology.’ Indeed! ‘ Find its 
| apology’! It seems to me, the Free Soil party might 





clauses of the Constitution instead. It numbers them, | be better employed than in electing Senators to ‘ find 


that slave—and that slave, a mother! I did not know 
that it was necessary to find any apology. ‘This we 


wealth, lowin the dust. The effect of that oration will 
be remembered and felt when the etfect of Daniel Web- 
ster’s speech shall be forgotten. I have nothing to say 


be the death-knell and warrant of political anti-slave- 
ry, if it seal not also the doom of the moral and reli- 
gious agitation, the last rainbow of promise—the For- 
lorn Hope of the Slave, 
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have enjoyed; but after having, for several years, vis- 
, ited personally the towns and other places most memo- 


re Dowtans to ADDI- | i« faithful that we can hope to witness men whereby it could be saved. Mr. Sumner, before he acai : . ; 1 find i } . ‘Fp this |-rable in-the hi s 

m street, Boston, will ts, and the final emancipation of eve- | is one which can be defended. The time has come when |... nominated, could write a letter, in which he said the luminaries of the past, and follows the illustrious | must regret, anc ind its apology.’ .. .. ‘ From this eint ne history of my country—after having sound- 

to them free of Post- © |the whole truth should be spoken, as well as nothing | «gironely attached as Tam to the Union, I would not example set him by this first person in his great Trinity | act of Washington, still swayed by the policy of the | ed the traditions of the veterans of national glory and 
oy then proceeded to speck upon Ghexes- |GukGhl 20000! Clabes Remuen’ wih wablMiareba|—— von wey , cure Bspenssingiliecar . > at Ansantinne, Weieainin: | world, I appeal to Washington writing his will.” And | ancient renown, which now, for the most part, sleep in 

, got up expressly for | sacrifice one jot or tittle of our principles to its conser- r ina h Washi iting his will? Thatd the depths of the b— I } 

¢ low price of $5 00 private gentleman in the city of Boston ; but appeal | vation. Union is precious, but Freedom, Humanity Now what was the character of the law of 1793? If What was Washington writing his will: at document | the depths of the tom 1ave been enabled to offer my 

. ‘ ° a) > . 2? A . | Fp . slay " ic Hy } ich is H : 

vy.—I think there is one mistake in the | to this audience if he were not quite another thing 28 2 | Rojision, are more precious still. It were poor indeed there be any thing of argument in the speech of Mr. provided that all the slaves he had, should live and die | Judgment, which is, that there has been, and is still, 

! an profess to be friends of the slave; |Senator from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ? | ;, cn e the Union by a damning blot upon the national Sumner, itis as strong against the law of 1793 as slaves, if he happen to outlive them ; and that every | much partiality in those authors; and that there has 

UED, n relation to the origin and source | Before he was nominated, before he was thought of as | .onecience, which i ae aie efface.’ against that of 1850. I would like to appeal to any of | child should drink the terrible sacrament of sweating, | been, and still is. a great desire to arrive at the exact 

RUEATE OF iwwery. And if we can by some means |* candidate, he could make the walls of the old ‘ Cra- Now he can say—(pardon me for so much reading,) | Mr. Sumner’s friends who are present, if it be not so?— sorrow and anguish which the fathers and mothers heni yam eS 2 

Rae, st conclusion as to the real source of the |dle of Liberty’ to ring with his eloquence, while he | now he can say “I accept the appointment as the mf jif nearly every word against the law of °50 does not drunks if he or’ his widow eiould happen’ to outlive | The point in question was Of struggles between’ dif- 


Esq., after the Origi- 
’. SULLY, Ew. 

) for the Washington, 
4 up. 

ess as above, 


e doubt but that we will find wis- 


ty enough in some quarter to resist and 


imon opinion, that slavery is the crea- 


lenounced that inftmous enactment, the FugitiveSlave yant of the Union; bound to study and maintain, 


Law. Hear him :— | with equal patriotic care, the interests of all parts 


‘ The soul sickens in the contemplation of this legaliz- | of our country; to discountenance every effort to 


ed outrage. In the dreary annals of the Past, there | loosen any of those ties by which our fellowship of 


weigh with equal force against the law of *93? Yet his | 
‘revered demigod,’ Washington, signed the law of 93, | 
* without which it would have had no life,’ and engaged in 
ja hunt after a slave woman all the way to New-Hamp- 
| shire ! 





them! (What if he had lived as long, perhaps, as 
Daniel Webster is going to live? You know he said, 
anticipating futurity, ‘I still live!’) Suppose. Wash- 
ington did say his slaves, having served him and his 


| wife while they lived, should, at their death—they hav- 


ferent races of men, of different color, but alike in heart 


(and soul; of oppressors of one party, and the oppressed 


of another. The historian should be of neither party; 
| but should stoically contemplate these unutterable 
| evils, and his faithful pen should transmit to present 


oe that it is the result ofa defect in our Con- | Are many acts of shame—there are ordinances of mon-| States js held in fraternal company ; and to oppose all : : : le : : 
BLE ¢ a mistake—a mere fanciful arches, and laws, which Rave become a by-word and a sectionalism, whether it appear in unconstitutional ef- | And here, Mr. Chairman, isa “little~extract from ing no children to whom to bequeath them—be set free? | and future generations nothing but facts, and facts ac- 
deat —s ’ un cant thea : . shan . asider , | Sectre Mm, the Appes consti mi - “ s . a . . ri | % 
STCRE Sth eumeamnl ee hissing to the nations... But, when we const ler the h / | the letter of Gen, Washington to the Collector of Ports-| Why, in Heaven’s name, might they not be set free | complished by men. 
’ the reature of law,’ and does | rountry and theaze, Lask fearlessly, What act of shame, | forts by the North to carry so great a boon as freedom | Mr. Whi h h . hen? WI , body to inherit tl 1 | . This desired ‘ hi A ¥ 
. . ° . } 9s ‘ * ° ¢ ie » Fo- " » as y } 1 SLT" ‘ : 
STREE’, uy defect in the Constitution. |what ordinance of monarch, what law, can compare in into the slave States, or in unconstitutional efforts by | mouth, Mr. Whipple, to whom he applied for the re-| then? ven there was nobody to inherit them, and | is desired merit asa@ historian is unquestionably 


BOSTON. 
nts, Vests, Shirts, Bo- 


pet Bags, Trunks; and | 


n general; a good 4 
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spontaneous growth, in just such 
as is that among the American people. Sla- 
jl as naturally as weeds 


ring . dunghill. It grows because it cannot 


atrocity with this enactment of an American Congress? 
|{* None !*] I do not forget Appius Claudius, the tyrant 
jdecemvir of ancient Rome, condemning Virginia as a 
islave ; nor Louis XIV. of France, letting slip the dogs |‘ With me, the Union is twice-blessed ; first, as the 
of religious persecution by the revocation of the edict powerful guardian of the repose and happiness of thirty- 
of Nantes; nor Charles I. of England, arousing the 


the South, aided by Northern allies, to carry the sec- 


tional evil of slavery into the free States.” And again— 


Collectors in those times, 
jit seems, collected something besides revenue, now and | 
| then. After giving a description of the woman, he! 


jcovery of his fugitive slave. 


says :— 


| 
‘I do not mean, however, by this request, that such 


the owner could use,them no more, what was there of 
magnanimity in setting them free? ‘ From this act of 
Washington, still swayed by the policy of the world,’ 
says Mr. Sumner, ‘I appeal to Washington writing his 


will. From Washington on earth, I appeal to Wash- 


| possessed by Mr. Maprov. 


Young, full of ardor, and 
| moved by the love of his country, he has profited by 
| the errors of his predecessors; has consulted the volu- 


| minous records of the great European assemblies that 


| ruled the destiny of the colonies; has compared them 


: . Ee cap het and }patriot rage of H len by the extortion of shi 7 sovereign States, clasped by the endearing name of iol hould i Id h » And t, Washingt lived d ith ti 1 traiti I pe TO 
Ww r ; , : mot rage © bru prte Ad PO as Peis! violfit measures should be used as would exci | ington i maven.” And ye ashington lived and | wi national trasliti i i 
LEWIS HAY DEN sit can be overthrown—the soil and nor the sritich Parliament, provoking in our country, and next, as the model and beginning of that 101€ht meas v excite & MOB| ingt m in eaven n Pati £ i ons by rsonally inter gating 
r rith ? ‘ ’ m 


et ee 


or g ia Prison. 


gas they have been in times past—has 


, it seems to me, of true moral agricul- 


money ; 
own country, spirits kindred to Hampden, by the ty- | all-embracing federation of States, by which unity, 
ranny of the Stamp Act and Tea Tax. I would not ex- | peace and concord will finally be organized among the 
|aggerate ; | wish to keep within bounds ; but I think 


or a R1oT, which might be the case, if she has apue-!| 
RENTS ; or even uneasy sensations in the minds of well-| 
disposed citizens. Rather than either of these should | 


died a slaveholder!—lived a slavcholder, and died leav- 
ing a will bequeathing his slaves to his only heir, his 
wife '—and then ‘ ascended to heaven’! You remem- 


/men and visiting places; and by this judicious compar- 
| ison, has composed his History or Haytr, in three 
| large volumes. 











































































PAINE, who suffere! Sly exis ur land, because we have got eo . , . nations.’ Further on, he says—‘ If I decline to recog- happen, TI would forego her services altogether ; and the | eis s 
sthg an Oe — f moral sentiment which produces it,— (ae piglet bo santpneentian. 0m finet nize as my guides any of the men of to-day, I shall example, also, which is of infgritely more importance.’ ber,’ when forsuch was killed at Christiana, ‘thas a This work—the most complete of the kind—is a rich 
ithe by. hisael! iy * supposes that, by political aetion, or hy |the lot hereafter of the Fugitive Slav e Bill, and of ev- feel safe, while I follow the master-principles which the Now, what does Charles Sumner counsel in his speech leading Metuciist journal “aenng: be long, obitdary, Sg from which. thousands will draw information. Pi 
. Const r by resolutions of ecclesi- | ¢Ty one, according to the measure of his influence, who | [nion was established to secure, and lean for support on | in ‘Faneuil Hall? What kind of resistance does he | pr ere bn oo ae yt efcrte pcm Mon Mogien ban Enipted, P . simple style, and with all sa 
«0a edieny the rll. ae arene, Inte th a ni fe een oe a ol scons Cape | that great triumvirate of American freedom, Wasninc- | propose? He says he will counsel no violence ; but yet, alyaye engppung, of PA Panes, Waa. Ja eee | Cee Re caneh Stn chusclentiomewetipny the -eveiite aul 
Saisie” v sentiment of the country remains as it fone oa. Trentha ste te - ee TON, FRANKwIN, and Jerrerson.’ you will bear me witness, if in that bold and manly | proaaimeds wrung her things, 9 Renee, | — Lenn itd we 4 Peed ERI Ves, dad peo 
‘Ss BOO K. sachildish faney. Slavery springs up | its authors also ; and chiefly him, who, as President of| Mr. Sumner declines to receive as his guides any of |speech, he does not counsel the protection of the slave and it was represented of him, that nga? now walk- | cisely in chronological order. He has pictured each j 
N > es etation from the stagnant poels and | the United States, set his name to the Bill, and breathed | the «men of the day,’ but leans rather for support on |at all hazards ; and if he would not admire the exalt-| ay See oe — ~ g ’ Seer ae eed | Bermreeene Se Sppeered. epee; the, Pinody. theatre, 
s respectin the pe 3 s,under the moral and religious tillage of tate it that final breath, without which it would have those two names from ‘that great triumvirate of Amér- | ed heroism displayed in the rescue of Shadrach in Bos-| emancipated slave woman in Ohio, and she spoke,—for | from the slave breaking off his chains, with which to 
liarities inSpiritema® ty thowned ordained. nad. coossoneid. ameteneme. {0 life. [Sensation.] Other Presidents may be forgot- | " : ; Tocht . ; | she was once herself a member of the Methodist | forge for himself arms, to the European, broken off 
ing phenomenal state- gardeners, jten; but the name signed to the Fugitive Slave Bill | ean freedom,’ Thomas Jefferson and George Washing- | ton, and the deliverance of Jerry at Syracuse, But} A so tees . EF feser - 
ce, 50 cents. a +m to have the oversight of God's spiritual her- jean never he forgotten. [‘Never!’] There are depths | ton—the one a slaveholder, living and dying, the other suppose the attempt had been made to arrest this slave | Charch,—-she spoke of her prey Gormmh, npn Sout his: dentenalation of the’ cabinet, or’ Nty deep-laid 
PERIOR STATE, com- | there can be a change in this domestic |of infamy, as there are heights of fame. [Applause.] | not only a slaveholder, but @ slave-hunter!! and the | woman at Portsmouth, and some of her friends had ral-| G8 ta bere ene, wets Chaletiony 208 gia ity LEE TED HEE of chefs, eee Hire Deanl the 


lied and rescued her, what does Mr. Sumner’s ‘ revered the like ‘of Gorench goes to heaven, I tell you dis ehild 


| will hire her board in t’other place.’ If Gen. Washing- 


|I regret to suy what [ must ; but truth compels me. 


ts gt pression of his first education. 
| Better far for him had he never been born. [Renewed | 


hrough J. M. Spear. ©] here ean be a very radical change in si¢ner and executor-in-chief, as President, of one of the 2 
This is a capital work; and although suppressed until 


PHLET, entitled * Fe- 
nifestations;’ being * 
’onp, Professor the 
ogether with @ Reply, 
cents. 


o. 25 Cornhill. 


Be aye eee 


s,and in the implements of 
re is no probability that, under such 
will be any great change in the crop ; for 


same, and only the same, and that con- 


resolutions which IT have read describes 
teslavery isnot. I think we have seen, in 


* years, the 


sorrectness of the principle un- 


applause. }’ 

| That was Charles Sumner before he was nominated 
| for Senator—before he was thought of for that high 
joffice ; and in the same address, a little further on, in 
| reference to the kidnapper, and the manner M which he 
| should be treated, when discovered prowling among us, 
jhe boldly and nobly says :— 


| vilest Fugitive Slave Laws that were ever enacted under 
heaven. These were the ‘ guides’ which Mr. Sumner 
placed before his eyes ! 

But I leave allthat. Hewent, in due time, to Wash- 
ington. We expected then to see a manifestation of the 
power and efficiency of political anti-slavery action to 
overthrow the evilsof slavery. We waited patiently and 
long ; but in the fulness of time, it was the fulness, his 


demigod’ call them who should make it? Why, he} 
says—‘I do not mean, however, by this request, that | 
such violent measures should be used as would excite a! 
MOB or RIOT,’ 
or those who save the slave from re-capture, whether it 
be under the law of '93 or ’50, are pronounced a 
‘MOB or a RIOT’!! It strikes me that we are not | 


I believe, then, that those who rescue, | P 


ton, after such acts 2s this, and such sentiments, got 

to heaven, why, we might as well not have any other 
e. 

* From Washington on earth,’ says Mr. Sumner, {I 

appeal to Washington in heaven.’ .. . ‘ His death is 

above his life.’ 


T have heard a good deal said before of death-bed re- 


a late epoch of our public registers, is worthy of the at- 
tention of his contemporaries; and that attention will 
form the judgment of posterity. The Americans, above 
all, whose standard for the cause of Liberty and Inde- 
pendence first floated upon the mountains of the New 
World, ought te give particular attention to the recitals 
of the great deeds of the young and interesting people 













sufficiently impressed with the strange morality of this | , 
document, coming as it does from so illustrious a source pentance; but I never heard it very highly extolled. 











| * But it rests with you, my fellow-citizens, by your 
words and your example, by your calm determinations 


STITOTION, | Ses 


‘egin many years ago, and began, in 


whom they have inspired to glory. 
I, therefore, recommend the History or Hartt, by 


ition. We havea political anti-sla- first essay at the overthrow of slavery made its appear- 








mREET. . : yy | and your devoted lives, to do this work. From a humane, | ance—and after eight or nine months of silence, he gave {as Gen. Washington, and then appealed to, in our own This is one of the most illustrious instances in which I 
‘ed for the treatment of ts, very honorably indeed. It was descend- | just and righteous people, shall spring a Public Opinion, | utterance to his sentiments. Now, it seems to me,— |times, by a no less illustrious man than the Free Soil | have heard it commended. ‘ fis last testament cancels | TH#omas Manuiov, Jr., to all friends of truth. 
the pe trom #50 tr “8 7 mm women who were many of them Mertcuct’ Matcoan tipmemieies swt though the remark may seem somewhat startling,—that | Senator from Massachusetts. ‘I do not mean, howev-| his authority asa slaveholder. However he may have i DORVELAS DORVAL, 
where a Merete spirit of k reedom ; and the original lcherubim at the gates of Paradise, turning on every the influence of the speech of Daniel Webster, on the /er, by this request, that such violent measures should appeared before man, he came into the presence of God Gonasvas, (Hayti,) Dee, 10, 1852. 
rl ape M political party did not differ materi- | side, it shall prevent any SLAVE-HUNTER from ever | Seventh of March, 1859, was of no consequence what- | be used 28 would excite a mob or riot, which might be | only as the liberator of his slaves’ !! Ido not know - — 
¢ Tinen and two = i = ot sentiments of the American and Mass. A. |setting foot on this Commonwealth. (Cheers redoubled.) ever, in comparison with the disastrous and fatal effect | the case if she has adherents, or even uneasy sensations | how such a sentiment strikes you, Mr. Chairman, but MISS STONE IN NEW BEDFORD. 
Kets; one comforted’ ® Stein ae deman led the immediate, uncondi- hoe “ts ee eae amen Se een ae ae me 4 ‘of this first and hitherto last speech of Charles Sumner. |in the minds of well-disposed citizens.’ Who are they | to my mind, it strikes at the foundation of all morality, New Beprorp, 2d mo. 28th, 1853, 
see A ‘ ss + an every slave, without colonisation | successful game; but into Massachusetts be must bo | Mr. Chairman: Do you know whether any man, |—these ‘ well-disposed citizens’? I suppose they are and mocks all true religion. It seems to me that it Friexp Garrisos—Miss Stone has given three lee- 
By we. ‘tion of any kind, and without (come. (Immense enthusiasm.) And yet again I say, North or South, ever went so fur as to call slaveholders | those law-abiding men of Milk and State wtrattecthens | utterly annihilates all moral distinctions. It allows | tures in this place—two on Woman’s Rights, and one 
8. ROGERS, ; ‘ oe" emaster. That was the original de- |[ counsel no violence, I would not touch his person. | and slave-hunters ‘ pem1-Gops,” in distinction from com- | who « obey a law, while it is a law’! “Rather than the kidnapper and slave-hunter to pursue their prey, | on slavery. The two on Woman's Rights inion very re- 







& basis was the Free Soil, or Free 
‘y party originally formed. But 


| Not with whips and thongs would I scourge him from 
|the land. The contempt, the indignation, the abhor- 





mon men? I hae already adverted to the fact, that 
Gen. Washington was not only a slaveholder and slave- 





that either of these should happen,’ continues the wri- | 
ter, ‘I would forego her services altogether ; and the 








and then to plunder them until Death shall come, and 
proclaim their deliverance. Why may not the pirate 
















spectably attended, considering the attractions else- 
where. The Orthodox church were holding a Fair at 








76 AND 1812. F _ rutical associations, it will be found that what- elamesay-he-mecs be sieht fon, sie Scene | hunt melling his game away to the bleak hills of ich i i ; on the high seas as well,—why may not the perpetra- i ' i 
NELL. - "ve for trath and freedom there is in them, it |him—no table sprend to ornate A iter adn en . “ hi - but er h mA ed the first Fugi te ven 5 eee: ee up epe rah mites amen, tor of pa other crime. she a in b on ho se oy ep Alas they evald not sustain it, 
rodadtion by Wendel uly declines, till it is swallowed ‘up i Stags (ehtet Rim Allen leuk let of the Resnom enilachall be |e se heen tg ah esas, te hanencetcaet di fa Te dee TIPE a ee cht wel nach eeu one Hoody or how }mithout, the assistance. of, sati-dayary..... They hads 
n Theodore — purty success, - Sent in-on Pin @ reckless | his «He shall be a wanderer, without heain-ah eae Slave Law of which, till recently, I had any knowledge that you rarely find such sentiments expressed as these. |” "°™> Pursue his unhallowed busipess as long as life be | miniature flag of ‘ Uncle Tom.’ That is what I call a 
Pillsbury pe ger “PMY Eahers numerical inet + orem as a politi- iter,  (Langhter.) Men shall point at him in the And yet, when Charles Sumner alludes tothat man,*ud (I think there is little, even in Daniel Webster’s 7th of bers amet out, and then just die and go up absolved to | noticeable ‘sign of the:times.’ Likewise, the Hutchin- 
hington j ale oo BE lees ic ashing : just in that pro- | streets, and on the highways : |to Jefferson, common language does not *='erve his |March speech, to compare with them. And yet, these | heaven, only by virtue of having quitted his plunder | son family were here, and: gave & conoett one evéning 
ry written beer ~4 “bow the party ¢ nomi mr oe) * Steep shall neither night nor day purpose ; ” sg the heights of the high heroic, jare the sentiments of George Washington, the first per- when. en soni sagt hold it longer? of Miss Stone's lecture. However, her second lecture 
ert Ce Winthrop Oe Mitt has come ee es co a you know to tg So yee nada lid ; and proclaims that slaveholder and slave-hanter—not son in Mr. Sumner’s political trinity,—the ‘revered! Now, Mr. Chairman, are we to suppose that this is | was well attended. The hall was fall, containing about 
C, Penningte®s Bar fie Sores 6 _ i ‘ who were its can- 3 -_ pin “ . hs nay 4 ie only, as at first, one of the ‘great triumvirate o1 |demigod’ of his devotion and his worship ! the best the Free Soil party could do? Was it for such | four hundred. On Sunday evening, she held a meeting 
on, Hon. bh aeog *28 whe had te a oa, re pentant slaveholder ; Shall he dwindle, peak a i tie? American freedom,’ the first person in his patriot and Well, let me just pass along to the commentary of | Morality and such devotion to liberty as this, that we | on slavery, in Liberty Hall, in concert with the Hutch- 
a by the New 5 who had ay oa a ; Pag im the cause of lib- (Applause. ) politienl trinity—but now he proclaims him a Deity— | Mr. Sumner on that extract from the letter. He says, | Were requested and urged to suspend our moral agita- | inson family, who contributed their miclody on the ocea- 
American, Liberste* : "Ze of all flesh. to nce me aoe as the off- The villages, towns and Cities shall tpfuse to reccive and even more, as the ‘ REVERED demigod,’ before whom |‘ The fugitive never was returned ; but lived in freedom | tion, and allow Charles Sumner to be elevated to the | sion. There was a fee at the door of one eighth of a 
ns Herald, ag = hie and profitable place in the ' bebe society, his payers Sapp at him forth, never nents | all nations should bow down with wonder and worship. |to a good old age, down to a very recent period, a mon- Senatorship of the United States? Was it for this that | dollar, which kept out the stamping clas, and brought 
nn oe wr his standing in. the iby ee ye age lapeeiieal any our community. (Repeated | t¢ yoy know, Mr. Chairman, of any other man who has |ument of’——what? A monument to the ‘mobocra-| the laws of Massachusetts must be trampled under foot, | forward from eight to nine hundred (as many as the 
» aw wy withese he had sacrificed. Ti aria a ‘ thus exalted a man-hunter, a kidnapper, as well as (cy’ that prevailed there? A monument to the haman-| While poor Sims was held captive in the Court House, | hall would hold) of our best citizens. 
15 cents, sing _?* Press, and consecrated it to th = he had | [wish to call your attention to the two parts of the | slave-breeder and slaveholder, I confess that you have | ity of the ‘ rioters,’ such as snatched Shadrach from the | fattening for the slaughter to which he was soon to be | Miss Stone gave one-of:the tlearest logical discourses 
tf ee aes 2m ‘Fand personal liberty. rat ee of {address t have just reed: In the first part, he refers to | read history to better purpose than I. I think it has | fangs of the destroyer? No! ‘She lived in freedom| led; and that building surrounded with chains, and | 1 ever had the ploasure of listening to. The exercises 
PAIR Nes We: teetsl end tS: mS —— mo President of the United States, without whose sanc- remained for this most illustrious Senator of the Free |to a good old ages downto a very recent period, a| With by bristling cordon of police, more hateful than were as quiet as a Quaker ‘meeting, except once in a 
ey he Ohio river ; but still pos ais ’ ge tion und signatare the Fugitive Slave Law could have Soil party to pronounce a eulogy on such a man, that | monument of the just forbearance’ of him whom we | Scorpions ?—was it for such morality and such devotion | While there would be outbursts of applause at some 
rs’ vse. og HCl and unterrified in * she © editor ‘had no life. In the other, he speaks of the manner in has no parallel, even from the blasphemous, the un- japtly call the ‘Father of his Country’! You must | to liberty as this, that all these sacrifices were made, |of her merited home-thrusts. rust _ There can be no danger 
“TING HO oe * persecution and Ste til i ple, this | whieh Massachusetts should receive the kidnapper. On | hallowed lips of Daniel Webster himself. remember what I just read from George Washington’s | 4nd all this shame endured? Ihave read the charac- | after this, but that she would command an audience 
sTREET. ¥ Guhered namerical. stre “ ~- But the {his own showing, I think Mr. Fillmore is slave-hunter| But in regard to the speech of Senator Sumner, suf- |letter. What did he, in his ‘just forbearance,’ say | ter of the Whig party to very little purpose, if there | that would fill any hall in this city. le be 
ech.) Bosto*. aa he like the children ey y until at length it j and kidnapper-in-chief—is he not ?—because it was he | fer mea little farther. If I do not greatly misappre- | must be the condition of her re-capture? Did he say, | ©on be found in its speeches any thing more gross, more | FREDERICK DovoLass was here a week uit 
the stand, king, that they sae te when they de- | (and he only) who could give that breath of life to the /hend, very many of the friends of the slave wholly |< Let her be civilly and kindly requested to go back, and | Profane, or more blasphemous towards God’s law, to- | e meeting at Liberty Hall. So A ao 
| above ane be mag widen ag tom ta * an the nations | Fugitive Slave Law, without which it would have noef- | misunderstand it ; wholly fail in comprehending it. I jif she decline returning, then let her remain—let, her | Wards Liberty, Justice, and true Religion, than is the Bor lately, with: nll at li » tain a 
all pod at tion ®n account of his Sdeiity, oe Popu- | feet. Mr. Sumner speaks of the manner in which these ; do think its morality, iu some parts, is as deadly as is |*/live in freedom to.a good old age,’ and. Heaven bless} ™orality of this—the first and the last speech of the 45S i) SEE See 
noSTERS, < ence at Smet sandiee wa bait- |e tas to bre the senses eagheaaue aaads ecibeamoehaersbe ae sipuncimiiren tas tease iection Ribraean ieee 
remarkable for his devotic : ; - |shall refuse to ve mnenster, t seems to me it no advance, w er, on the | had said thi there would have been some slight 
PAMPHLET = =* ast, or eee ye ane ey, either in }him forth, never again to disturb the repose of'a peace- | generally received doctrines of those slaveholders, slave- | foundation for the language I just now read. Raat 
HOW Binh mr Hale, the wiahiited etliiteaiaaa Mr. | ful community.” Yet when Mr. Fillmore came on to | breeders and slave-catchers, who laid the foundations | the poor vietim to be consulted at all, more than if she 
™ ~ force declined, until it drooped and a ‘ ye Boston, soon after, who was among the very first to visit of our government ; and that all it proposes todo, isto | were a dumb beast? On the contrary, did he not brand 
NJ. F. ROBERT we a hae n of prosiavery and pdltied - |him, and extend to him the courtesies of the city of Bos- | go back and stand where they stood, and constitute our- | those as ‘ R10TERs’ and ‘ mosocraTs’ who should seck 
Establishment oe When Van Buren: There, for ths sein ore- ton, and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but that | selves, as they did, a nation of tyrannical hypocrites, | to rescue her from his clutch? _ 
ei Persons. AUT ete ‘ent, le. same Charles Suminer; the same who declared that or hypocritical tyrants, who could fight the battles of | Now, Mr. Summer tells us that ‘ she lived in freedom | in 
nt clase of POTS, “nr Wing anne we have witnessed in that pe the “villages, towns and cities should refuse to receive | freedom: for themselves, ond then go home and grow |to » good old age, a monument of the. just-forbearance | « 
eording’ y+ Ycouirms my position, tha: woo. the monster, and should vomit him forth, never again to rich, by stealing and selling the children of their poor | of him whom we aptly call the Father of his Country *!| sys 
Po- | distur the repose of s peaceful community’? Bcstoi| neighbors. It has been said of General Washington, |I kioy of uo instance that is a parallel to this mon- the 
®, 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


or 
LPRESIDIENT PrEenrcez. 
Marcu 4, 1853. 


My CountrrMen : 

It is a relief to feel that no heart but my own 
ean know the personal spat and bitter sorrow, 
over which I have been borne to @ position. so 
suitable for others, rather than desirable for myself. 

The circumstances, under which I have been call- 
ed, for a limited period, to preside over the destinies 
of the republic, fill me with a profound sense of 
responsibility, but with nothing like shrinking 
apprehension. I repair to the st assigned me, 
not as to on sought, but in obedience to the un- 
solicited expression of your will, answerable only 
for a fearlesa, faithful, and diligent exercise of my 
best powers. I ought to be, and am, truly grate- 
ful for the rare manifestation of the nation’s con- 
fidence ; but this, so far from lightening my obliga- 
tions, only adds to their weight. You have sum- 
moned me in my weakness: you must sustain me 
by your strength. When looking for the fulfilment 
of reasonable requirements, you will not he un- 
mindful of the great changes which have occurred, 
even within the last quarter of a century, and the 
consequent augmentation and complexity of duties 
imposed, in the administration both of your home 
and foreign affairs. : 

Whether the elements of inherent force in the 
republic have kept pace with its unparalleled 

yrogression in territory, population, and wealth, 
ed been the subject of earnest thought and dis- 
cussion, on both sides of the ocean. Less than 
sixty-three years ago, the Father of his Country 
made ‘the* then ‘recent accession of the im- 
portant state of North a the constitution 
of the United States,’ one of the subjects of his 
special congratulation. At that moment, however, 
when the agitation consequent upon the revolution- 
ary struggle had hardly subsided, when we were 
just emerging from the weakness and embarrass- 
ments of the confederation, there was an evident 
consciousness of vigor, equal to the great mission 
so wisely and bravely fulfilled by our fathers. It 
was not a presumptuous assurance, but a calm 
faith, springing from a clear view of the sources of 

ower, in a government constituted like ours. It 
is no paradox to say that, although comparatively 
weak, the new-born nation was intrinsically strong. 
Inconsiderable in population and apparent re- 
sources, it was upheld by a broad and intelligent 
comprehension of rights, and an all-pervading pur- 
ose to maintain them, stronger than armaments. 
ft came from the furnace of the revolution, temper- 
ed to the necessity of the times. The thoughts of 
the men of that day were as practical as their 
sentiments were patriotic. They wasted no por- 
tion of their energies upon idle and delusive 
speculations, but with a firm and fearless step ad- 
vanced beyond the governmental landmarks, which 
had hitherto cireuamserided the limits of human 
freedom, and planted their standard where it has 
stood, against dangers, which have threatened from 
abroad, and internal agitation, which has at times 
fearfully menaced at home. They approved them- 
selves equal to the solution of the great problem, 
to understand which their minds had been illumin- 
ated by the dawning lights of the revolution. The 
object sought was not a thing dreamed of: it wasa 
thing realized. They had exhibited not only the 
power to achieve, but what all history affirms to be 
so much more unasual, the capacity to maintain. 
The oppressed throughout the world, from that da 
to the present, have turned their eyes hitherwar | 
not to find those lights extinguished, or to fear lest! 
they should wane, but to be constantly cheered by | 
their steady and increasing radiance. 

In this, our country has, in my judgment, thus 
far fulfilled its highest duty to suffering humanity. 
It has spoken, and will continue to speak, not only | 
by its words, but by its acts, the language of sym-| 
pathy, encouragement and hope, to those, who | 
earnestly listen to tones, which pronounce for the | 
dargest rational liberty. But, after all, the most 
animating encouragement and potent appeal for | 
freedom will be its own history, its trials and its! 
triumphs. Pre-eminently, the power of our ad-| 
yoeacy reposes in our example; but no eee | 

} 





| 
| 


‘be it remembered, can be powerful for lasting good, 
whatever appareatadvantages may be gained, which | 
is not based upon eternal principles of right and | 
justice. Our fathers decided for themselves, both | 
‘upon the hour to declare and the hour to strike. 
They were their own judges of the circumstances, 
under which it became them to pledge to each other 
‘ their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor,’ | 
for the acquisition of the priceless inheritance | 
transmitted to us. The energy, with which that | 
great conflict was opened, and, under the guidance | 
of a manifest and beneficent Providence, the un- 
complaining endurance, with which it was prosecu- 
ted to its consummation, were only surpassed ” 
the wisdom and patriotic spirit of concession, whic 

characterized ali the counsels of the early fathers. 

One of the most impressive evidences of that 
wisdom is to be found in the fact, that the actual 
working of our system has dispelled a degree of 
solicitude, which, at the outset, disturbed bold 
hearts and far-reaching intellects. The appre- 
hension of dangers from extended territory, multi- 
plied states, accumulated wealth, and augmented 
population, has proved to be unfounded. The stars 
upon your banner have become nearly threefold 
their original number, your densely populated 
possessions skirt the shores of the two great oceans, 
and yet this vast increase of people and territory 
has not only shown itself compatible with the 
harmonious action of the states and the federal 
government in their respective constitutional 
spheres, bat has afforded an additional guarantee 
of the strength and integrity of both. 

With an experience thus suggestive and cheer- 
ing, the policy of my administration will not be 
controlled by any timid forebodings of evil from 
expansion. “Indeed, it is not to be disguised that 
our attitude as a nation, and our position on the 
globe, render the acquisition of certain possessions, 
not within our jurisdiction, eminently important 
for our protection, if not, in the future, essential 
for the preservation of the rights of commerce and 
the peace of the world. Should they be obtained, 
it will be through no grasping spirit, but with a 
view to obvious national interest and security, and 
in a manner entirely consistent with the strictest 
observance of national faith. We have nothing in 
oar history or position to invite aggression, we 
have every thing to beckon us to the cultivation of 
relations of peace and amity with all nations. Pur- 
poses, therefore, at once just and pacific, will be 
significantly marked in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs. 

I intend that my administration shali leave no 
blot upon our fair record, and trust I may safely 
give the assurance that no act within the legitimate 
scope of my constitutional control will be t slerated, 
on the part of any portion of our citizens, which 
cannot challenge a ready justification before the 
tribunal of the civilized world. An administration 
would be unworthy of confidence at home, or re- 
spect abroad, should it cease to be influenced by 
the conviction, that no apparent advantage can be 
purchased at a price so dear as that of national 
wrong or dishonor. It is not your privilege, as a 
nation, to speak of a distant past. The striking 
incidents of your history, replete with instruction, 
and furnishing abundant grounds for hopeful con- 
fidence, are comprised in a period comparatively 
brief. But if your past is limited, your future is 
boundless. Its obligations throng the unexplored 
pathway of advancement, and will be limitless as 
duration. Hence a sound and comprehensive policy 
should embrace not less the distant future than the 
urgent present. ‘ 

The t objects of our pursuit as a people are 
best to be attained by peace, and are entirely con- 
sistent with the tranquillity and interests of the 
rest of mankind. With the senghereras nations 
upon our continent, we should cultivate kindly and 
fraternal relations. We can desire nothing in re- 
gard to them so much, as to see them consolidate 
their strength, and pursue the paths of prosperity 
and happi . If, in the course of their growth, 
we should open new channels of trade, and create 
additional facilities for friendly intercourse, the 
benefits realized will be equal and mutual. Of the 
com ted European systems of national polity 
we ae hitherto been independent. From their 
wars, their tumults and anxieties, -we have been, 
happily, almost entirely exempt. Whilst these are 
confined to the nations which gave them existence, 

and within their legitimate jurisdiction, they can- 
not gieet us, exeept as they appeal to our sym- 
in the cause of human freedom and univer- 
sal advancement, But the vast intercsts of com- 
merce are common to all mankind yon tae 
vantages of trade and international in 





the moral in- 
ast always present @ noble fifld for 
fluence of a great people. 


With these views firmly and honestly carried out, 
we have a right to expect, and shall under all 
circumstances require, prompt reciprocity. The 
rights which belong to us as a nation are not alone 
to he regarded, but those which pertain to 
citizen in his individual capacity, at home and 
abroad, must be sacredly maintained. So long as 
he can discern every star in its place 4° that en- 
sign, without wealth to purchase for him prefer- 
ment, or title to secure for him place, it will be his 
privilege, and must be his acknowledged right, to 
stand unabashed even in the of princes, 
with a proud consciousness that he is himself one 
of a nation of sovereigns, and that he cannot, in 
legitimate pursuit, wander so far from home, that 
the agent, whom he shall leave behind in the place 
which I now occupy, will not see that no rude hand 
of power or tyrannical passion is laid upon him 
with impunity. He must realize, that upon every 
sea, and on every soil, where our enterprise may 
rightfully seck the protection of our flag, American 
citizenship is an inviolable panoply for the securit 
of American rights. yee i in this connection, it 
can hardly be necessary to reaffirm a principle 
which should nov be regarded as fundamental. 
The rights, security and repose of this confederacy 
reject the idea of int:rference or colonization, on 
this side of the ocean, by any foreign power, be- 
yond present jurisdiction, as utterly inadmissible. 

The opportunities of observation, furnished by 
my brief experience as a soldier, confirmed in my 
own mind the opinion entertained and acted upon by 
others from the formation of the government, that 
the maintenance of large standing armies in our 
country would be not only dangerous, but unneces- 
sary. They also illustrated the importance, I 
might well say theabsolute necessity, of the military 
science and practical skill furnished, in sach an 
eminent degree, by the institution which has 
made your army what it is, under the discipline 
and instruction of officers not more distinguished 
for their solid attainments, gallantry, and devo- 
tion to the public service, ra for unobtrusive 
bearing and high moral tone. The army, as or- 
ganized, must be the nucleus, around which, in 
every time of need, the strength of your military 
power, the sure bulwark of your defence,—a na- 
tional militia,—may be readily formed into a well 
disciplined and efficient organization. And the 
skill and self-devotion of the navy assure you that 
you may take the performance of the past asa 
pledge for the future, and may confidently expect 
that the flag, which has waved its untarnished | 
folds over every sea, will still float in undiminish- | 
ed honor. But these, like many other subjects, | 
will be appropriately brought, at a future time, 
to the attention of the codrdinate branches of the} 

overnment, to which I shall always look with pro- | 
ae respect, and with trustful confidence that | 
they will accord to me the aid and support, which | 
I shall so much need, and which their experience | 
and wisdom will readily suggest. 

In the administration of domestic affuirs, you ex- 
pect a devoted integrity in the public service, and 
an observance of rigid economy in all departments, 
so marked as never justly to be questioned. If 
this reasonable expectation be not realized, I frank- 
ly confess that one of your leading hopes is doom- 
ed to disappointment, and that my efforts, in a 
very important particular, must result in a bumil- 
itating failure. Officers can be properly regarded | 
only in the light of aids for the accomplishment | 
of these objects ; and as occupancy can confer no | 
prerogative, nor importunate desire for preferment | 
any claim, the public interest imperatively de-| 
mands that they be considered with sole reference | 
to the duties to be performed. Good citizens} 
may well claim the protection of good laws and | 
the benign influence of good government; but a| 
claim for office is what the people of a republic | 
should never recognize. 

No reasonable man of any party will expect the | 








administration to be so regardless of its responsi- 
bility, and of the obvious elements of success, as | 
to retain persons, known to be under the influ- | 
ence of political hostility and partisan prejudice, in | 
position, which will require, not only severe labor, 
bat cordial coéperation. 

gagements to ratify, no rewards to bestow, no re- 


consult, in selections for official station, I shall | 


fulfil this difficult and delicate trust, admitting no! x 
- i- 


motive as worthy either of my character or posi- 


tion, which does not contemplate an efficient dis-| sylvania. 
charge of duty and the best interests of my country. | 
I acknowledge my obligations to the masses of my | setts. 


countrymen, and to them alone. Higher objects | 
than personal aggrandizement gave direction and | 
energy to their exertions in the late canvass, and 
they shall not be disappointed. They require at 
my hands diligence, integrity, and capacity, when- 
ever there are duties to he performed. Without 
these qualities in their public servants, more strin- 
gent laws, for the prevention or punishment of 
fraud, negligence and peculation, will be vain. 
With them, they will be unnecessary. 

But these are not the only points to which you 
look for vigilant watchfulness. The dangers of a 
concentration of all power in the general govern- 
ment of a confederacy so vast as ours, are too obvi- 
ous to be disregarded. 





to regard strictly the limits imposed upon them by | 
the Constitution of the United States. The great 
scheme of our constitutional liberty rests upon 
a proper distribution of power between the State 
and Federal authorities, and experience has shown, | 
that the harmony and happiness of our people must | 
depend upon a just discrimination between the | 
separate rights and responsibilities of the States, 
and your common rights and obligations under the 
general government. And here, in my opinion, 
are the considerations which should form the 
true basis of future concord, in regard to the ques- 
tions which have most seriously disturbed public 
tranquillity. Uf the federal government will con-| 





fine itself to the exercise of powers clearly grant- | 


ed by the Constitution, it can hardly happen that | 
its action upon any question should endanger the 
institutions of the States, or interfere with their 
right to manage matters strictly domestic, accord- 
ing to the will of their own people. 

In expressing briefly my views upon an import- 
ant subject, which has recently agitated the na- 
tion to almost a fearful degree, Iam moved by no 
other impulse than a most earnest desire for the 
perpetuation of that Union which has made us 


what we are,—showering upon us blessings, and| tinue to speak, not only 
conferring a power and influence which gur fathers | by its words, but by its 


could hardly have anticipated, even with their most 
sanguine napes directed to a far-off future. The 
sentiments I now announce were not unknown be- 
fore the expression of the voice which called me 
here. My own position upon this subject was 
clear and unequivocal, upon the record of my 
words and my acts, and it is only recurred to at 
this time because silence might, perhaps, be mis- 
construed. With the Union, our best and dear- 
est earthly hopes are entwined. Without it, 
what are we, individually or collectively' What 
becomes of the noblest field ever opened for the ad- 
vancement of our race, in religion, in government, 
in the arts, and in all that dignifies and adorns 


4 | Seer —Hon. JE Missis- | 
sentments to remember, and no personal wishes to | ee ee a 


You have a right, there-| earth-abhorred and hell-begotten Fugitive Slave Law, 
fore, to expect your agents, in every department, | destined with Judas Iscariot to everlasting infamy !—| 


| lights extinguished, or to | I believe that it stands Jike 


to be unhesitati carried into effect. I believe 
that the constituted authorities of this republic are 
bound to regard the rights of the South in this 
respect, as t would view any other legal and 
Constitutional right, and that the laws to enforce 
them should be respected and obeyed, not with a 
reluctance encouraged hy abstract opinion as to 
their propriety in a different state of society, but 
cheerfully, and according to the decision of the 
tribunal to which their exposition belongs. Such 
have been, and are, my convictions, and upon them 
I shall act. I fervently hope that the question is 
at rest, and that no sectional, or ambitious, or 
fanatical excitement mav again threaten the dura- 
bility of our institutions, or obscure the light of 
our prosperity. 

But let not the foundation of our hope rest 
upon man’s wisdom. It will not be sufficient that 
sectional prejudices find no place in the public de- 
liberations. It will not be sufficient that the rash 
counsels of human passion are rejected. It must 
be felt, that there is no national security but in 
the nation’s humble, acknowledged dependence 
upon God and his overruling providence. 

We have been carried in safety throagh a peril- 
ous crisis. Wise counsels, like those which gave 
us the Constitution, prevailed to uphold it. Let 
the period be remembered as an admonition, 
and not as an encouragement, in any section of 
the Union, to make experiments where experiments 
are fraught with such fearful hazards. Let it be 
impressed upon all hearts, that, beautiful as our 
fabric is, no earthly power or wisdom could ever 
reunite its broken fragments. Standing as I do 
almost within view of the green slopes of Monti- 
cello, and, as it were, within reach of the tomb of 
Washington, with all the cherished memories of 
the past gathering around me, like so many elo-| 
quent voices of exhortation from heaven, I can ex-| 
press no better hope for my country, than that 
the kind Providence, which smiled upon our 
fathers, may enable their children to preserve the 
blessings they have inherited. 


—~__—_ 
PARTICULARS OF THE INAUGURATION. 


The procession moved at 12 o’clock, according to| 
programme, under the escort of a detachment of milita-| 
ry, in command of Capt. Hickley, consisting of Briggs’ | 
battery of four cannon, Taylor’s Flying Artillery from | 
Fort McHenry, United States Marines, and a number 
of volunteer corps, Ministers, Corps Diplomatique, 
members elect and ex-members of Congress, members 
of the Cabinet, Governors and ex-Governors of States, 
officers of the Army and Navy, &c., the President elect 
in the carriage, with Mr. Fillmore by his side. It was 
one mile in length. The cortege reached the Capitol at 
1 o’clock, when the Presidents, retiring and elect, with 
the officials, passed into the Senate chamber, and took 
their seats. , 

At a quarter past 1, the Marshal of the District, with 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, followed by the Presi- 
dent and President elect, and the whole assembly in the 
chamber, started in procession to the eastern front of 
the Capitol, where the oath of office was administered to 
President Pierce by the Chief Justice, at the close of 
which the President stepped forward to read the Inau- 
gural Address, 

The President delivered his inaugural in a remarka- 
bly clear, distinct voice, and free but dignified manner, 
being repeatedly interrupted by enthusiastic applause. 








| On the conclusion, the bells rang, martial music sound- | 


ed, and cannons boomed, in honor of the occasion. The | 
immense concourse gradually dispersed. Large masses | 
followed General Pierce to the White House, and waited 
upon him at the usual reception room. 

Ex-President Fillmore took possession of the apart-| 
ments at Willard’s Hotel vacated by Gen. Pierce, intend-| 
ing to occupy them a few days prior to taking his in-| 
tended Southern tour. 

Mr. Fillmore dined with Mr. Pierce at the Presiden- | 
tial mansion in the evening. 


In the Senate, March 7th, the Pres- 
ident submitted the following nominations for his Cab- 


Tue Capiner. 


| inet, which were unanimously confirmed : 


| 
Secretary of State —Ilon. Wm. L. Marcy, New York. | 
Secretary of the Treasury—Hon. James Gvrurie, | 
| Kentucky. } 


Having no implied en-| Secretary of the Interior—Hon. Ropert McLean, | 
| Michigan. | 


| 


sippi. 
Secretary of the Navy—Hon. James C. Dossy, | 
orth Carolina. 
Postmaster Generai—Hon. James Camppe.t, Penn- 


Attorney General—Hon. Cates Cusine, Massachu- 





THE LIBERATOR. 
To Union with lavelolers, 


—> 





BOSTON, MARCH Il, 1853. 

THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Shouts of thanksgiving at the termination of the ad- 

ministration of Mittarp Finumore, the signer of the 


The loudest lamentations at the induction into the Pres- 
idential office of Franktin Pierce, whose boast it is 


BERATO 
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————— 
ans, and so insure their refusal to accept office, as Na- 
tional or State Legislators, where would be the hope of 
ever amending this instrument? Mr. Mann swears to 
support the Constitution while it is the Constitution, 
precisely as he swears to support existing laws ; laws 
which he dislikes, and which are liable to be repealel, 
and which are repealed or amended, whenever the peo- 
ple, the source of power, so.decree. What do Mr. Gar- 
rison and Mr. Phillips desire? That all the anti-slave- 
ry men, including the Free Soilers, should encourage 
crusades, instigating the slaves to escape ?—to revolt ? 
Mr. Mann is not ready for rash action ; but he is ready 
to amend the Constitution, and to repeal all unjust or 
bad laws. What is the difference between a course re- 
commended by a few, whose violence renders their ac- 
tion harmless, and Lynch Jaw, which for the time actu- 
ates numbers too great to be resisted ? 
ENQUIRER. 
t# ‘ Exquirer’ writes in a strain of entire self- 
complacency, as though he had really done immense ex- 
ecution ; but his gun is a blunderbuss, and emits only 
a flash in the pan. The point is not, whether Mr. 
Mann is ‘a Garrisonian or a Phillipsonian ’ ; but it is, 
how, in consistency with sound morality, Mr. Mann 
can, in one breath, denounce the hunting of fugitive 
slaves as preéminently base and wicked, and in the 
next swear to uphold the Constitution which provides 
for their being hunted and recaptured. We preach no 
other ‘rebellion to the powers that be,’ than such as 
Christ and his Apostles, and Luther and his confede- 
rates, preached and exemplified, and for the same rea- 
son—namely, because it is better to obey God than man. 
If we ‘denounce all not of our school in its full extent,’ 
we do no worse than those who refuse to walk with us ; 
and, besides, our issue is constantly one of moral princi- 
ple—uucompromising fidelity to the slave—where we 
are bound to be inexorable, and have no right to grant 
any indulgence. That the Constitution provides for its 
own amendment, is true ; but, until it is amended, the 
voter swears, by proxy, to maintain it as it is, with all 
its sinful compromises. Howcan he do this withont 
criminality ? If one of the articles of that instru- 
ment prohibited the promulgation of Christianity, and 
required the worship of Juggernaut, could a Christian 
consistently, or without sin, vote to uphold such a Con- 
stitution, by pleading that it provided for its own amend- 
ment ; or would he not necessarily be disfranchised for 
conscience sake? But if all abolitionists reject the bal- 
lot, how can the Constitution be amended? And if all 
Christians, in the case supposed, should withdraw from 
the polls, how could the. instrument ever be altered? 
And if all the people of God should come out of Baby- 
lon, what chance for its reformation? Is it, then, al- 
lowable to do evil, that good may come? Does, then, the 
end sanctify the means? Can we sin economically for 
the glory of God or the welfare of the State? ‘Mr. Mann 
swears to support the Constitution while it is the Consti- 
tution.’ Just so—and hence our moral arraignment of 
his course, because he agrees that slaves may be hunted, 
so long as the act is constitutional, though personally 
desirous of blotting out this odious feature. ‘ What do 
Mr. Garrison and Mr. Phillips desire?’ Answer—* no 
union with slaveholders, religiously or politically,’ be- 
cause it can be secured only by recognizing their right 
to enslave their fellow-men. Are we fanatical or un- 
reasonable in this? But ‘ Mr. Mann is ready to amend 
the Constitution.’ What if he is? It does not touch 
the question. This ‘is coming out of the same hole in 
which you entered.’ Stick to the point! Can an anti- 
slavery man swear to maintain a pro-slavery instru- 
ment ? 


PETERS TRE AL SO a as 
CONTROVERSY DEPRECATED. 
Farruaven, March 7th, 1853. 
Dear Sir: 

Permit me to say, it gives us Free Soilers much pain 
to see men of Mr. Phillips’s and Mr. Mann’s views dis- 
agree. We have a great respect for both, and feel that 
both are much abused, and each makes great sacrifices 
for principle ; therefore, why give the enemies of the 
rights of man cause to exult over the fact, that the 
leaders of the Abolition and Free Soil parties cannot 
agree? The hardest thing said of Mr. Mann is where 
it is insinuated that he hesitated to accept the nomina- 
tion made at the Free Soil State Convention. He never 
hesitated one moment; but as soon as it was made 
known to him, came forward, and unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted the nomination. I do not wish to be trouble- 
some, and am far from asking a space in your useful 
paper. TIonly wish to remind you, as you are where 
you have full opportunity of making your influence felt, 
of the pain it gives the well-wishers of the colored man 
to have men (because they do not agree about all 
things) fall out, and appear inclined to traduce each 
other. W. 


(3 We have no sympathy with the morbid sensitive- 
ness manifested by our correspondent, as to controversy 





that he has never had a pulsation of his heart which 
did not beat in unison with the Slave Power, and who | 
has risen to effice on the prostrate bodies and souls of| 
millions of his countrymen! Here is his own image and 
superscription, as drawn by himself — two-faced, bru- 
tal, and murderous. [See his Inaugural Address.] 


Freedom and Justice. Slavery and Kidnapping. 
‘ The oppressed through-| ‘I believe that InvoLtuN- 
out the world, from that! TARY SERVITUDE, as it ex- 
day to the present, have/|ists in different States of 
turned their eyes hither-| the confederacy, is recog- 
ward, not to find their | nized by the Constitution. 


fear lest they should wane, | any other admitted right, 
but to be constantly cheer- | and that the States where 
ed by their steady and in-| it exists are entitled to ef- 
creasing radiance. ficient remedies to enforce 

‘In this, our country} the constitutional provi- 
has, in my judgment, thus | sions. I hold that the laws 
far fulfilled its highest duty | of 1850, commonly called 
to suffering humanity. It | the ‘compromise measures,’ 
| has spoken, and will con-| are strictly constitutional, 
and to be unhesitatingly 
carried into effect. I be- 
lieve that the constituted 
authorities of this republic 
are bound to regard the 
rights of the South in this 
pronounce for the largest | respect, as they would view 
rational liberty.’ . . ‘ Pre-' any other legal and consti- 
eninently, the power of) tutional right, and that the 
our advoeacy reposes in laws toenforce them should 
our example ; but no ex-| be respected and OBEYED, 
ample, be it remembered, | not with a reluctance en- 
can be powerful for lasti ng | couraged by abstract opin- 
good, whatever apparent} ion as to their propriety in 
advantages may be gained,| a different state of society, 
which is not based upon but CHEERFULLY, and ac- 
eternal principles of right! cording to the decision of 


acts, the language of sym- 
pathy, encouragement and 
hope, to those who earnest- 
ly listen to tones which 








mankind? From that radiant constellation, which 
both illumines our own way and points out to/ 
struggling nations their course, let but a single star 
be lost, and if there be not utter darkness, the lus- 

tre of the whole is dimmed. Do my countrymen) 
need any assurance that such a catastrophe is not | 
to overtake them, while I possess the power to sta 
itt Itis with me an earnest and vital belief, that 
as the Union has been the source, under Provi-| 
dence, of our prosperity to this time, so it is the 
surest pledge of a continuance of the blessings we | 
have enjoyed, and which we are sacredly bound to 
transmit undiminished to our children. The field 
of calm and free discussion in our country is open, 
and will always be so; but it never has n 
and never can be traversed for good in a spirit of 
sectionalism and uncharitableness. 


The founders of the republic dealt with things 
as they were presented to them, in a spirit of self- 
sacrificing patriotism, and, as time has proved, 
with a comprehenslve wisdom, which it will always 
be safe for us to consult. Every measure, tending 
to strengthen the fraternal feelings of all the 
pao of = Union, has had my heartfelt ap- 
probation. To every theory of 
ment, whether the o ni of 
or of morbid enthusiasm. 
bonds of the love and affection which dnite us, I 
shall interpose a ready and stern resistance. I 
believe that involu servitude, as it exists in 


stamle like 





| .ione to be regarded ; bat | convictions, and upon them 
| those which pertain to eve-| I shall act. 


Y\ broad, must be sacredly 


and justice.” the tribunal to which their 
‘ The rights which belong | exposition belongs. Such 
to us as a nation are not| have been and are my 


rtain to I fervently 
ry citizen in his individual | hope that the question is at 
capacity, at home and a-| rest, and that no sectional, 
or ambitious, or fanatical 
excitement may again 
threaten the durability of 
our institutions, or obscure 
the light of our prosperity.’ 
‘The sentiments I now an- 
nounce were not unknown 
before the expression of the 
voice which called me here.’ 


maintained.’ 

‘Tt must be felt, that 
there is no national securi- 
ty but in the nation’s hum- 
ble, acknowledged depend- 
ence upon God and his 
overruling providence.’ 








MESSRS. MANN AND PHILLIPS. 
Mr. Garrison : 

The whole burthen of Mr. Phillips’s objection to 
Horace Mann is in the fact, that Mr. M. recognises the 
dark spot in the Constitution of the United States which 
authorises and requires the surrender of fugitive slaves, 
but does not, as Mr. Phillips sayshe himself does, claim 
the right to ‘ instigate slaves to escape.” Ina word, 
Mr. Mann is not a Garrisonian or Phillipsonian, in 
that, so hating the Constitution, he can consistently 
proclaim the doctrine of ‘ disunion.” Now let me, Mr. 
Editor, put in one word. With your viewsyyou preach 
open rebellion to the powers that be, and denounce all 
not of your school in its fall extent. Mr. Mann may, 
and doubtless does, hate slavery, in ail its forms, as 
much as you hate it ; but one mode of getting rid of it 
is by amending the Constitution. Now, if you could 


between those who are professedly aiming at the same 
object. If Mr. Phillips regards Mr. Mann as not co- 
cupying the highest and best ground for the slave, as 
inconsistent with his own principles, why should he not 
say so? Or if Mr. Mann deems Mr. Phillips somewhat 
extravagant and intolerant, why should he not adminis- 
ter a, faithful rebuke? This is nota personal quarrel, 
but it relates to rights which are sacred, and to interests 
too momentous to be weighed in the scales of expediency. 
The more faithful we are to each other, the more will 
‘the enemies of the rights of man’ respect us. Noth- 
ing is gained by dissembling or by compromise. 





PERSONAL ENCOMIUMS. 
Le Roy, March Ist, 1853. 
Mr. Garrison : 

Dear Srr,—Will you permit me, through Tue Lree- 
RATOR, to inquire of the Editor of the Randolph Whig, 
whose gallant eulogy of Miss Anromverre Brown ap- 
peared in the last number of your paper, whether he 
thinks a prepossessing personal appearance, such as a 
medium stature, graceful and elegant proportions, the 
expression and color of the eye, &c., is a sufficiently 
weighty argument in favor of woman’s equal rights to 
speak in pubiic, to justify such fulsome flattery. I am 
mistaken in my views of human nature, if there is not 
a sufficient proneness in the best specimens of it (not 
excepting the fair sex) to that species of self-esteem 
called vanity, without subjecting youthful modesty to 
the blush ; and, I think I may say, in reference to the 
case under consideration, to the mortification of having 
the public thus challenged to an admiration of personal 
charms. I suppose the crippling of moral influence, 
and the lessening of moral worth, by too great an ap- 
parent consciousness of supposed personal as well as in- 
tellectual accomplishments, is not confined to the super- 
ficial and lower order of intellect, and that the cultiva- 
tion of that element of mind which caused the apostacy 
of a higher order of beings than human, is too preva- 
lent in the world, and I think the columns of Tae Lip- 
ERATOR have not, previously, been faultless in that par- 
ticular. dD. Cc, SIMONDS. 

(oF We think our correspondent is rather hypercrit- 
ical. The sketch of Miss Brown and her lecture, to 
which he takes exception, we regarded as made with 
great fairness and propriety, in view of the general 
disposition to decry female lecturing, and especially to 
caricature the personal appearance of the female lec- 
turer. It was manifestly written in the spirit ofcandor, 
and not that of flattery, and so it should be read and 
appreciated ; such editorial courtesy and independence 
being almost as scarce as ‘the gold of Ophir.’ In- 
deed, the editor of the Randolph Whig pays the high- 
est tribute to Miss Brown when he says—‘ She secks 
not public favor from any desire to gain a name among 
men, or to create a sensation, but because, in her ear- 

“nest zeal, she feels it to be her duty as a Christian, and 
that she can be of service in that field of labor. Wo 
one who has seen or heard her, can for a moment doubt 
upon this point.’ To insinuate that he was catering to 
the vanity of such a person, in simply describing her 
appearance with all fidelity, is preposterous. The other 

portion of our correspondent’s letter is obscurely ex- 
pressed ; but we accept whatever is admonitory in it, 





* 


in as friendly a spirit as it was written. io 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae Katuavan Stave, and Other Papers connected 
with Missionary Life. By Emity Jupson. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1853. 

This is a small volume, dedicated to the Rey. Fran- 

cis Wayland, D. D. The following are the titles of the 
various papers contained in it :—The Kathayan Slave + 
Mee-Shwayee ; Madness of the Missionary Enterprise ; 
Song of Maulmain ; A Legend of the Maizeen ; The 
Jungle Boy ; Tribute to Rey. Daniel Hascall ; The most 
efficient Missionaries ; Misapprehension; The Wan 
Reapers ; The Heathen better than Christians ; Mint, 
Anise and Cummin ; The Missionary ; Bodau-Parah ; 
Death of Boardman; Wayside Preaching. 
The author is somewhat known in the field of litera- 
ture by the cognomen of ‘ Fanny Forrester.’ She was 
married to the late Rev. Dr. Judson, the famous Bap- 
tist missionary, during his visit to this country, and 
accompanied him to India, where she remained until 
his death. Her piety seems to be of the American 
stamp, sentimental and very respectable. It enables 
her to write a story about a Kathayan slave at Ava, 
(for what purpose, except to narrate a revolting case 
of cruelty, is not apparent, )—but we shall question its 
vitality until she venture to plead the cause of the 
American slaves, amounting to millions, every one of 
whom, like the Kathayan victim, is in the absolute 
power of a master to be tortured, starved and murder- 
ed, ad libitum. 

The defence of the Missionary Enterprise against as- 
saults made upon it in the days of its infancy, and by 
anonymous critics, is certainly no evidence of moral 
courage, now that it is the most popular of religious 
enterprises ; and it will be sure to commend her still 
more highly to the sectarian world. Let her try her 
hand at something actually unpopular ; something that 
may subject herself to the charge of heresy or fanati- 
cism ; some fashionable iniquity, or criminal system, 
which a time-serving priesthood or corrupt church is 
defending as right and proper. .A voyage to India as 
the wife of a distinguished and petted missionary, and 
a plentiful use of pious phraseology, are not very strik- 
ing evidences of a spirit such as animated those who 
dared to associate with the despised Nazarene. 

Alluding to the charge of fanaticism brought against 
the missionaries, she says— 

* Let us contemplate, for a moment, one of these fa- 
natics, with his white face and outré garb, sitting down 
in a strange city, ignorant of the language and customs 
of the people ; yet with the deliberate and arowed in- 
tention of subverting their favorite tastes, thwarting 
their dearest prejudices, OVERTHROWING THEIR 
TIME-HONORED INSTITUTIONS, percrapina tHE 
MEMORIES OF THEIR FATHERS, and teaching them and 
their sons to worship a God of whom they never before 
heard.’ 

Truly, an audacious foreign intermeddler and a reck- 
less disorganizer! Why—in the slang dialect of Amer- 
ican pro-slavery—could he not mind his own business, 
and not act the part of an incendiary and disturber of 
the peace? How would he like to have his daughter 
marry one of those besotted Burmans? Plotting to 
‘ overthrow time-honored institutions,’ and boldly avow- 
ing his intention todo so! Is this any thing short of 
treason? Ought such a wretch to be permitted to live? 
And then, seeking to ‘ degrade the memories of the fa- 
thers,’ as well as teaching a new kind cf worship! 
What can be more outrageous or more impious than| 
this! Away with such a fellow ! 

And yet the missionary is not merely tolerated, but 
allowed to utter his sentiments freely. In one instance, | 
at least, even the car of Juggernaut has been permitted 
to be used asa Christian pulpit! While the great fes- 
tival of Juggernaut was held at Dumroi, Bengal, June 
23, 1849, a missionary by the name of Bion, and some 
of his associates, were present, with their Christian | 
tracts, which they distributed among the crowd, ‘ tes-| 
tifying of Jesus to as many as they could reach.’ But 
with this, Bion was not satisfied. He wished to speak 
to the vast multitude ; but finding no elevated place, 
he sprang to the lowest terrace of the idol car. The as- 

tonished people flooded thickly around him, and per- 
mitted him to speak, without disturbance, salvation | 
through Jesus Christ. ‘I was never so happy,’ he | 
writes, ‘in any pulpit, as upon the car of Jugger-| 
naut.’ 

What forbearance, what magnanimity, on the part of 
those mistaken devotees ! In what part of Christendom | 

would such treatment be extended, under such strong} 
provocation to inflict summary vengeance on the reviler 
of the popular religion? Let but a Northern ‘ fanatic’ 
go to the South, but no foreigner, in no outré garb, and 
familiar with the language of the people, and avow his 
‘intention of subverting their favorite tastes, thwarting 
their dearest prejudices, overthrowing their time-hon- 
ored institutions, [slavery and the slave-trade,} degrad- 
ing the memories of their fathers,’ &. &c., and see 
how soon his tongue would be cut out, or his body be! 
covered with tar and feathers, or his person cast into a) 
loathsome dungeon asa felon of the vilest stamp! Con-| 
trast the treatment of that world-embracing philan-| 
thropist, Groner Tuompsox, of England, during his 
brief mission of peace and good will in this country, 
with that shown to the missionary Bion by the worship- 
pers of Juggernaut! Shall it not be ‘ more tolerable, 
in the day of judgment,’ for these poor devotees, than 
for the professed Christians of the United States? 
Why, though laboring exclusively on Northern ground, 
Gronce Tuompson’s life was continually in peril, 
through the inflammatory appeals of the pulpit and the 
press! What if he had ventured south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line! He would instantly have met with a 
martyr’s fate, and found a bloody grave, beyond all 
doubt. And yet he stood among us with no new reli- 
gion, appealing to the same ‘ holy book,’ judging us by 
our own acknowledged standard, and referring us to 
our heaven-attested ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ in 
vindication of the cause of universal emancipation. 
Now that Mrs, Judson has exchanged India for the 
United States, we respectfully submit whether there is 
not a broad field for missionary exertion within our own 
borders. P 

Mrs. Judson inquires, ‘ Who are the supporters, the 
encouragers of this stupendous [missionary] scheme ? ” 
And her reply is— 

‘Some men of wealth and influence may be scattered 
through the ranks, here and there ; but the poor of this 
world are emphatically the patrons of missions. The 

le seamstress lays aside her hard-earned pittance of a 

aturday evening ; the washerwoman not the 
mission penny before she kneels to thank God that 
another week of toil has been added to her busy life ; 
and the sad widow calls her troop of little ones 
about her, tells them of poor heathen children, until 
their little hearts are melted, and thus she adds her loaf 
of bread to the sacred treasury.” 

This is not the whole of the story. The missionary | 
scheme has not merely some, but very many ‘men of; 
wealth and influence’ enlisted in its behalf, by whom 
it is moulded and fashioned, like clay in the hands of 
the potter. Governors, Senators, Judges, the most ambi- 
tious and the most exalted, do it homage. Look at the 
American Board of Commissioners, composed of the 
most respectable, as well as the most wily and facile 
members of the community—eleek, compromising, 
time-serving, pro-slavery ! What mastery it has over 
the missionary field! And what kind of Christianity is 
it capable of teaching and exemplifying? Look at the 
Cherokee and Choctaw Indians, converted to a slave- 
holding and negro-despising religion, by its missiona- 
ries, so that no abolitionist is tolerated in all their bor- 
ders '—thus confirming the declaration of Jesus—* Wo 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte; end 
when he is made, ye make him two-fold more the child 
of hell than yourselves.’ 

What is the freedom of soul of the missionaries who 
are employed by the American Board? What thef ¢- 
dom of a slave is on a Southern If all the 
correspondence which has taken place between that 
Board and the missionaries could be revealed to the pub- 
lic, ‘ it would a tale unfold,’ we doubt not, fully con 
firmatory of this assertion. Let one of them write 
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CHURCH BY ATTORNEY. 
PortsmoutTu, (N. H.) Feb. 28, 1853. 
Dear Friexp Garrison: We closed our course of 

lectures here last evening. They were well attended, 

though not very crowded. Last evening, however, we 
had the house nearly full. Wehad some disturbance, 
though it was of a rather cowardly character. The 
leaders were evidently no friends of the Maine Liquor 

Law, though suvh zeal in behalf of the Church we sel- 

dom see. Both Mr. Foster and myself had arraigned 

the political parties, and evening after evening had ex- 
posed their corruptions in the most thorough manner, 

But they suffered our excoriations like martyrs. 

Not so, however, the Church. Sheappeared by ap- 
propriate attorney, the mob, Whenever we had any 
riotous demonstrations, they were in her behalf. One 
Methodist minister was charged with supporting the 
Democratic party, and electionering for Gen. Pierce. 
He happened to be present, but offered no defence. A 
few real gander hisses from a fringe of bipeds in the 
back seats, were the first salute of disapproval of the 
charge. Then a very civil man rose, after conferring 


THE 


The Garrison Association, recently organized, in hon- 
or of him whose name it proudly wears, held its first 
meeting in Belknap strect church, on Friday evening, 
Feb. 11th. The Chairman, on introducing Mr. Garri- 
son, alluded to the historic4l associations connecting the 
man and the place. He himself remembered, when a 
boy, in January, 1832, looking in at the badment win- 
dow, while the Editor of Tue Linenartor and a frithful 
few were organizing the first Anti-Slavery Society— 
that pioneer tree, whose branches now overspread the 
free States, and whose influence is acknowledged wher- 
ever a tyrant wields the lash, or a slave sighs and hopes 
for freedom: referring also to the times, many and 
oft, when from that desk he had spoken to us words of 
counsel and encouragement, including farewell meetings 
on the eve of transatlantic missions for the cause, and 
again, to interchange welcome greetings on a safe return 
home. 

Among these interesting reminiscences was the read- 
ing of a letter sent by Mr. Garrison, in 1823, to a ju- 
venile Garrison Association, acknowledging from them | 
the receipt of a token of gratitude and love, on the oc-| 
casion of his first leaving for England ; where, to the 
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with the accused, and said he was of opposite polities 
from the minister spoken of, but would say he had never | 
heard he had electioneered for any body. He did uot, | 


t which be produced, were jowever, vouch for his not having voted for General | the champion of the American Colonization Society. 


Pierce. | 
Such men belong to the Northern Methodist Confer- 
ence, that claims to be wholly anti-slavery. 

The Portsmouth Daily Chronicle contains the follow- | 


ing, this morning :-— 
; | 
Ayti-Stavery Meetixscs—Atmost a Rror, The! 
course of anti-slavery lectures at the Temple, by 8. S.| 
Foster and Parker Pillsbury, closed on Sunday eve- 


ible, and needlessly to! ning, The audiences have generally increased fromthe! the fact, that reciprocal feelings of unity, confidence | 


commencement, and considerable interest appeared to 
he manifested in the cause advocated. | 

On Sunday evening, an admittance fee was taken at 
the door to defray expenses, and the house was nearly 
fillel—six or eight hundred persons being present. Mr. 
Pillsbury spoke for about an hour, and was listened to 
attentively. | 

Ile was followed by Mr. Foster, who, soon after he 
commenced, was interrupted by two persons in the back 
part of the house, Foster endeavored to stop the dis- 
turbance, by appealing to their honor, and the courtesy 
due the speakers and the audience. The persons being 
intoxicated, paid no attention to his wishes, and the 
evident desire of a majority of the hearers. 

The disturbance still continuing at intervals, and at- 
tracting the attention of the boys in that quarter of 
the hall, rendered the confusion somewhat general. 
Foster, finding gentle remonstrance to have no effect, 
commenced a severe tirade against the audience gene- 
rally, giving it as his opinion that the disturbance was 
made at the instigation of church members. The speak- 
er then brought up the name of Levi Woodbury, and | 
endeavored to show that the disturbance was the result | 
of his influence upon the people. This did not suit the 
temper of the audience, and the house resounded with 
cries of § Put ’em out’—* Let the dead rest,’ &c. The) 
meeting then broke up in confusion. im 

Such proceedings are disgraceful to the participants, | 
and would not have occurred, had the intoxicated per-| 
sons been prevented from entering the hall. | 

The above account does Mr. Foster injustice in regard 
to Levi Woodbury. He did not attribute the disturbance 
tohim. He said—‘ See what the state of your society 
is, under all your preaching for two hundred years, and 
where Judge Woodbury has lived for a quarter of a 
century.’ 

We go to-day into the State of Maine, from which 
place we hope to give you good reports. 

Yours, as ever, 


| ever, the Janus-faced operations of the American Colo- 


| their efforts. 


everlasting gratitude of the eolored Americans, bond | 
and free, he met and signally defeated Elliot Cresson, | 


Mr. Garrison, on rising, was greeted with hearty | 
and prolonged applause. After acknowledging the tri- 
bute conferred on him by the Association, in taking his | 
name, (he said, en passant, that it was yet an unpopu- 
lar one,) he proceeded to take a brief but vivid retro- | 
spect of the years during which he and his friends had 
been co-workers in the glorious cause so near and dear 
to their hearts. He expressed his great satisfaction in| 


and good will had from the first, up to the present 
hour, existed between them, 

The audience was then favored with a characteristic, | 
able, eloquent and instructive discourse on the pros- | 
pects of the anti-slavery cause—the influences arrayed 
in opposition to it—the designs of the Slave Power on) 
Mexico, Cuba, and Hayti, and the wicked subserviency | 
of the North to the wishes of their Southern masters, 
These topics were severally dwelt upon, and then the| 
other side of the picture was as graphically presented. 
The prominence of the anti-slavery question in every | 
gathering, from the National Congress to the family | 
circle, promoted in a wonderful manner by Uncle Tom 's| 
Cabin, and kindred publications—the absence from | 
many places of the prejudice against color, so long an} 
incubus upon the elevation of colored Americans, and | 
the consequent respect with which they were treated in| 
the daily walks of life—the complete failure, thus far, | 
to convict rescuers under the Fugitive Slave Law (for) 
Enoch Reed, convicted as one of the rescuers of Jerry, 
was not even tried under that act)—these were among | 
the hopeful signs of the times. 

Mr. Garrison warned his hearers to resist now, as 


nization Society. Let the colored people strive for suc- 
cess in the various avenues of industry and knowledge, | 


be zealous and watchful in advancing the anti-slavery | 


cause, and despite the combinations of wickedness ar- 
rayed against them, God would smile upon and bless 


pi | 
He also examined, at considerable length, the claims | 
of the U. S. Constitution to an anti-slavery interpreta- | 


. . . 2 ° es | 
tion ; showing the absurdity of such a construction in| 


PARKER PILLSBURY. | the light of history, and after a uniform opinion and | 





MATTERS AND THINGS PERTAINING TO the courts and all the legislatures, for more than sixty 


THE ANTI-ELAVERY CAUSE. 

Every item of experience or observation which may 
be gleaned in the anti-slavery field, ean be rendered of 
some account in its contribution to the enlightenment 
and regeneration of public sentiment; and though, | 


from the number of Liserator correspondents, there! son’s remarks, illustrated as they were by abundant! 


| must frequently occur a similarity of narration, none | 
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| promise of a better day coming. 
Cuantes Lenox Remonp, with James Babeock, Joseph | 


true that ‘fin ecclesiastical dis- 
tent to this time, the weight of his 
s heen felt against the slave.’’| 
f which he, and my hus- 

s were leading members, 

ler anti-slavery ground, and 

* anti-slivery action, than any eccle- | 
Cnited States, except the Quakers; 
th my futher’s coneurrence and | 
ind was the depesing of Mr. Granam 
for defending slavery from the Bi-| 
st unanimous vote of the Cin-| 


i » And it was confirmed by the Cincin- | 
Gr 
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great hon-| 
Jerew | 
clergyman to defend | 
If, however, he is to be prais-| 


should be discouraged in view of this characteristic in 
the march of reform; for line upon line and precept 
upon precept is now as ever potent, like that ‘ foolish- | 
ness of preaching ’ 

It has been my privilege recently to attend several 
anti-slavery meetings, where the few discouraging signs 


| holding compromises, but only to trample them in the 


co highly commended in holy writ. | the recollection of which will long remain green in the 


| practice under that instrument in all the States, by all | 


years. He was for honestly acknowledging the slave- 


dust ; and therefore he could not swear to their per-| 
formance as the representative of those in bonds, and so | 
found himself with the enslaved without a government. | 

The above is indeed a meagre sketch of Mr. Garri- 


facts, and delivered in the familiar manner which has | 
so endeared him to his oppressed colored clients. The 
reader may infer, however, that it was one of those oc- 
casions which all present felt it was good to enjoy, and 


memory. 
The following gentlemen constitute the Board of Of-| 


were offset by many others of a bright and hopeful) goers of the Garrison Association :-— 


character. 


of those colored young men who feel honored in prac- | 
tising as well as professing anti-slavery. I learned 
that Parker Pritssury had some time since made an | 
indelible impression by his anti-slavery labors there, and 
judging from expressions I heard coupled with his | 
name, a certain clique in the town do not cherish for! 
him a very grateful remembrance. Our friend Pills-| 
bury and others, know how to value such compliments. 


Cuartes Levox Remonp being prevented by indis- | 


position from fulfilling his appointment in the above | 
town, Professor Antes kindly volunteered to fill his 
place, doing the cause good service, and himself much 
credit thereby. 

The Essex County meeting at Danvers was in many 
respects a revival of the olden time, when it was 


My lecture in the Baptist vestry at South | 
Canton was mainly promoted by Charles Babcock, one | 


President—WILLIAM C, NELL. 

Vice Presidents—Ropert Morais, Joun T. Hittox, 
Lewis Haypen. 

Secretary—Joun M. Lenox. 

Manazgers—Cuantes Lenox Remoxp, Hexry Wre- 
pex, Wituram J. Watkins, Wiitram T. Raymon, 
Joun V. De Grasse. 

Measures are in progress to render this a permanent 
and useful institution. 

Rosert Morris, Esq. and Witiaiam J. Wartkixs 
have just appeared before the Legislative Committee, in 
behalf of a colored Military Company. 

White citizens of the old Bay State, whether of na- 


tive or foreign birth, have but to manifest their readi- 
| ness for a military organization, and, presto ! they are 


forthwith enrolled. But, lo! the change when the par- 
ties happen to have complexions unlike the majority ! 


the custom to honor her with the title of ‘The Banner! Then the granting of a charter becomes a question for 


County.’ Local causes have since somewhat thinned 
the ranks of the abolitionists, but this reiinion gave 


Their President, 


H. Putnam, and their families, from Salem, were in at- 


tendance, and imparted much interest to the several | 


meetings. Would that the nominally free colored Amer- 
icans were generally active in this great struggle; for 
then a chord would be struck, which, vibrating through 
this pro-slavery nation, would hasten the long looked 
for day of ful! emancipation. 

I need not add that the speeches of Stepney 8. Fos- 
ter and Parker Pittspury were eloquent, powerful 
and impressive, The address of Prof. ALLEN, especial- 


orphobia, was listened to with marked attention. His 
present position as a Professor in Central College, where 
students congregate irrespective of complexion, is a 
triumphant proof that the labors of the friends of the 
colored race have been of some avail in conquering 
American prejudices. 

The meeting in City Hall, Manchester, N. H. (though 
the weather was very inclement,) as to numbers and 
interest, was really an encouraging tribute to friends 
Piutssvny and Foster, both of whom were sublimely 
faithful to the truth and the slave, repeatedly challeng- 
ing criticism and censure. But none of the vast throng 


| felt valiant enough to wield a lance in defence of a pro- 


slavery church, clergy, or National Constitution. Their 
stern rebukes and caustic applications to the heart and 


the merit which conscience, the strong array of statistical artillery, 
movement against Mr. Granam de-| whose power was not to be disputed, seemed to leave! 27th, T had a bright and happy time at Sheldonville 
“Sit must the general Church have fallen,| nothing wanting in their presentation. Though they | and West Wrentham. The anti-slavery cause has no 
_. “e glad to confess that the stand made by that| freely animadverted upon Daniel Webster and Franklin | more devoted friends than the few names found in 


Pierce, and the relations sustained by ench to the Slave 
Power, yet their remarks were received by the men and 
women of Manchester with respectful attention. At 


| sage and protracted legislation. 
The services which colored Americans rendered in the 
| wars of 1776 and 1812 were fully presented to the Com- 
mittee, and also an array of facts and arguments from 
| legal, civic, and other departments—enough, indeed, to 
secure the triumph of their cause, if its success de- 
pended on the justice of the claim, the ability of its 
_ advocates, or the knowledge thereof by the powers that 
be. The whole difficulty would be obviated by erasing 
| from the General Militia Law of the State the word 
| white. 
| Important, however, as some may deem the result of 
| this petition to be, there can be but one opinion among 
the intelligent colored citizens of Boston as to the stu- 


-mbly reversed the action, and re-| Ly When detailing his own experience as a victim of col. | pendous injustice yet inflicted upon them by the main- 


| tenance of an exclusive colored school. To this one 
| point, the annihilation of the Smith School, and the 
| distribution of its pupils into the respective District 
; Schools, should the judicious and persevering efforts of 
| all be directed, as the one thing needful. Success will 
| be certain, and this achieved, all other rights will be 
added thereto. 

WILLIAM C. NELL. 
Bostox, February, 1853. 


A WEEE’S EXPERIENCE 


| OF ENCOURAGEMENTS AND DISCOURAGEMENTS IN THE ANTI- 
| SLAVERY WORK. 








Frrenp GARRISON : 
On Saturday evening, Feb. 26th, and on Sunday, the 


| Wrentham, who remember Christ’s poor outcast disciples 
| as bound with them. Such anti-slavery friends at once 
cause the lecturer to feel at home. And who can tell 


Tefen em the good deed of that Presby-| the various places of public and social resort, discus-| how precious this feeling is, so well as the sensitive, 
ahead ors ut @ simple member, surely, he! sions were held as to the matter ang mates af the! conscientious advocate of true Christianity? Truth 
rt “rhe : held accountable for the evil decree | speakers. An engagement was attempted to be made) makes us free, and fits us to enjoy companionship, the 

a Lane Seminary, to which he not only) with a lawyer to enter the arena, and disprove what had | Society of kindred souls, as none can know who are not 
Ni aime & oan but, as President of been stated ; but he, agreeing with the majority of| larged by the influence and sanctifying power of 

Ts geote, ~ é : Mme —— el my lan-| his friends, that discretion was the better part of valor, Christian truth and love. Sol find the earnest, uncom- 

© Bat Dr. Brecuxe an ‘cuca willingly qual-| could not be induced to become a volunteer in « cause| Promising abolitionists, wherever I go, ready to answer 

"ele cep premindlil tah twenty-five years,’ so bad that the victor’s laurel would grace another brow| *®Y and every call which humanity may make upon 

Pandine ina position, and exerted a most; than his own. . them. They are not compelled to examine one’s cre- 


“Ee ‘atuence, During that ti: 

+ D fuer . ¥ 

» but tyro parties on ti 

“ety world. Chure Ss 

lees, pea, Church and State 

_ * “MY iS the other, 
the ANti-g} 


years, Dr. 


ne, there have! 
iis question. The! 
+ is one; the Anti-| 
I can appeal to every labor-| 
avery coure to say, whether, during| 
mp opening influence has ever been dis-| 
heen Pi e slave sside? Whether it has not al-! 
Rag “own into the scale of a Chare} 


4 br 
mat wi “slavery body? I think I do no 


ys 


a, then and/| 

et t misrepre-’ 

alt op a that his first public, explicit oa in 
SQti-slarery cause is yet to be uttered 


& WENDELL Pp 
Sot, Mare 4, 185e, L PHILLIPS, 


The New Year’s holidays were improved by Mr. and 
Mrs. William I. Bowditch, of Brookline, as an occasion 
for dispensing good cheer toa party of about seventy 
colored children from the city and suburbs, The wea- 
ther seemed unlike a winter’s day, being warm and 
bright and calm as May. The dispensation of gifts 
from a beautiful tree, the blending of vocal and igstru- 
mental music, the merry countenances of the happy re- 
cipients, engaged in appropriate games, all combined to 
render the day one to be held in grateful remembrance. 
On leaving the depot, a shout went up from the chil- 
dren which made the air resound, so joyous and 
fal did they feel to their benefactors. sé iss 


dentials to see, ere they approve, whether Doctor Some- 
body’s name is there ; but if the object is worthy, and 
the claim upon their sympathy valid, aid is bestowed at 
once, and with a free generosity that blesses the giver 











Wrentham. It was one of those lovely days, 0 calm, 
quiet and genial, that one almost believes the good time 
of universal brotherhood and joy has come. I enjoyed 
the day and the meetings exceedingly. How pleasant 
to think that there are meeting-houses in the land 
which are free, and open for the radical reformer !—as 
all temples dedicated to the worship of the true God of 
course are. That house in West Wrentham, and the 
house of the Advent, in the same vicinity, are free for 
the use of the abolitionists. 

Well, on Monday, I went as far down the Vale of 
Humiliation as on Monday I had ascended Mount Hope. 
According to appointment, I went to Mansfield. It set 
in just as I arrived there for a two days’ storm. I 
walked in the storm, with wet feet and a heavy heart, 
nearly eight miles, in finding out what I was to do 
about the meeting. I found plenty of Free Soilers, cold 
and dead as old Gomorrah. Nothing would they do 
about the meeting—not even their presence would they 
vouchsafe. After hours of wearying toil, I went over 
to the Pratt House, where I got some supper. The bell 
was rung, and I proceeded to address an audience of 
twenty persons. Within a stone’s throw of the hall, at 
the store of the Free Soiler who was anxious to repre- 
sent the town of Mansfield this year in the General 
Court, a larger company was assembled than we had. 
At the close, a collection was taken, which left me near- 
ly three dollars poorer than when I entered Mansfield. 
« Every now and then,’ I meet a man who professes to 
think the anti-slavery enterprise is a money-making 
concern. Let any one who entertains such an idea try 
it for one year, and he will find his mistake. He will 
find more Mansfields than otherwise in advocating rad- 
ieal anti-slavery. A true friend from Foxboro’, who 
was present, invited me home with him after the meet- 
ing, and, perfectly dragged out, I found rest at length 
in his house. , 

On Tuesday, the storm continued with unabated force. 
I went to Attleboro’. There I found, at once, one of the 
good old-fashioned anti-slavery families, and, of course, 
a happy home. There I found light and enjoyment 
within, though it was dark enough without. The meet- 
ing was small, in consequence of the storm ; still, we 
had a good meeting. The Congregational clergyman 
was present. If it had been pleasant, I should have 
had a full house. We had a good meeting there, and 
the contribution exceeded the expenses. The old prov- 
erb says, ‘ You must not look a gift horse in the mouth.’ 
Still, T would suggest to the citizens of Attleboro’ that 
their own credit is compromised by keeping such a dark, 
damp, ill-ventilated cellar kitchen as that vestry is, for 
their public meetings. 

Wednesday morning dawned bright and clear, On 
my arrival at Pawtucket, I found the arrangements 
made, and notice given of the meeting. In going round 
during the day, I found every one was speaking 
of the interesting meetings recently held here by Sallie 
Holley. Manchester’s Hall was not full at our evening 
meeting, but so much interest was manifested, that 
another meeting for Thursday evening was announced. 
That night I spent with one of the earliest readers of 
Tue Lisernator. He took the paper immediately after 
Mr. Garrison’s imprisonment for righteousness’ sake, 
and is still a subseriber and reader. His kindness to 
me was most generous and grateful. Our second meet- 
ing was still more interesting than the first, I am con- 
fident good was done. Miss Holley had prepared the 
way for my success. Her influence is most valuable in 
the anti-slavery enterprise. The noble women who have 
been employed by the Massachusetts Society have ever 
teen, and are to-day, the most efficient agents in the 
field. Would to God there were to-day a hundred 
preachers in this work in New-England like Mrs, Foster, 
Miss Holley, and Miss Stone! Last night I spoke in 
Lonsdale, in the house of Mr. Ballou. There Fk met a 
sister of Mrs. Abby K. Foster, who is animated by the 
same earnest love for humanity as has so long appeared 
in the public and private life of her sister, who has 
been one of the pioneers in the cause of freedom among 
us. My visit there, and with generous friends in Paw- 
tucket, was one of great happiness to me. My heart 
was made glad by the sympathy and affection bestowed 
upon me, and by the interest manifested for the poor 
This morning, I withdrew my appoint- 
ments at Valley Falls, and sped home to see a little baby 
boy, who took the responsibility of appearing in our 
home while I was absent. The friends readily excused 
me on this extraordinary occasion for an impatience that 
could not wait till my appointments were all fulfilled. 
I will rest a few days, and then go gladly out again 
into the holy work which my soul loves with all its 
might. 


outcast slave. 


Yours, fraternally, SAXON, 


Campringe, March 5, 1853. 





Lucretta Mott. The reader will find, on our last 
page, an interesting sketch of this philanthropic and 
highly endowed woman, from the pen of Madame 
Putzsky, whose husband was the Secrctary of Kossutu, 
during his sojourn in this country. It reveals the 
meanness and malignity of the pro-slavery sentiment 
as existing in Philadelphia, while it pays a justly mer- 
ited tribute to the intellectual acumen and moral power 
of Mrs. Morr. 

In this connection, we would thankfully acknowledge 
the receipt of a copy of an admirable lithographie por- 
trait of Mrs. Morr, executed in the finest manner, 
which has recently been published by the Boston Art 
Agency, 1384 Washington street, and which her numer- 
ous friends and admirers will do well to purchase and 
preserye, It is not all that could be desired, but is 
nevertheless a strong likeness. Copies may be obtain- 
ed at the Anti-Slavery Office—price only 624 cents. 





Tne ConstTitvTionaL Convention. The election on 
Monday last resulted in an overwhelming triumph of 
the Coalition. Hunkerism has gone to the 


hed 


W. Carney and his brother, of Clark county, Kentucky, 
succeeded in arresting ten of their slaves, who had es- 
eaped and fled to Indiana. Six of the were 
caught in the house of a man of the name of Johnson, 
at Cabin creek, Wayne county, Indiana, two of whom 
were apprehended and t back to Kentucky. 

Two were wounded, and the other six were 
lodged in jail. Mr, W. Carney was very badly injured 
during the fracas. At the time of the arrest, the ne- 
groes alarmed the neighborhood by blowing horns, in 
order to call a crowd to prevent the arrest of the fugi- 
tives, but after some resistanée, Mr. C. succeeded in re- 
covering the ten negroes.—Louisville Courier, 1st inst. 


Treatment of New England Citizens.— 
Abraham Johnson and Sylvia Johnson, his wife, two 
persons of color, arrived at New Bedford in the schooner 
Armida, from Jefferson, Ga. They were respectively as 
cook and stewardess of the brig Round Pond, on 
arriving at Jefferson were in according to! 
luw. The Round Pond being delayed, the captain of: 
the Armida kindly received them on board, and gave) 
them a passage They are quite destitute, and 
need assistance to get to Providence, where they belong. 
— Commonwealth. 


[3° The most destructive fire that ever oc- 
curred in New Orleans, broke out on Wednesday after- 
noon, 3d inst., in the upper part of the Alabama cotton 
press. It destroyed nearly all the contents of the press, 
besides a large quantity of cotton piled in the streets. 

It is supposed that over twenty thousand bales of cot- ' 
ton were destroyed, valued at eight hundred thousand 
to a million dollars. 

It is believed that several negroes have perished in 
the fiames, 

aD 











Paticrs of Mertings, Ke. 


tar INFORMATION WANTED of a colored man 
named Joux Moore, formerly of Swedesboro’, N. J., 
but who, when last heard from, which was about seven 
or eight weeks ago, was lying sick in the city of Boston. 
He was a black man, of about forty years of age, and 
a person of most excellent character. Some of his) 
former friends feel much anxiety about him, and are 
desirous to know whether he is still living, and if so, 
whereabouts. Any one who can give the desired infor- 
mation will confer a favor by writing to Bensamin Ru- 
LEN, Swedesboro’, N. J. 











[sr CONCERT. The Fxcerstor Gree Crve respect- 
fully inform their friends and the public, that they will 
give a Concert at Belknap Street Church, on Monday 
evening next, March 14th, commencing at half-past 
7 o’clock. Tickets, 124 cents; to be obtained of the 
members, or at the door. 





(ar LADIES’ SALE.—The Ladies of the 12th Bap- 
tist Church and Society in Boston, propose holding a 
sale in the Vestry of their Meeting-House in Southac 
street, to commence on Monday evening, March 7th, to 
continue till Friday evening, the 11th. 

Contributions of refreshments, fancy and useful arti- 
cles for the occasion, are respectfally solicited from their | 
friends in Boston and the neighboring towns. 

The proceeds of the sale are to aid the Society in pay- 
ing the debt now on their house. 

On Friday Evening, March 11th, there will be a social 
entertainment for the benefit of said Church. 


Sie 





Tickets 50 cents. Children half-price. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN CINCINNATI. : 
OHTO, 


To be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
the 19h, 20th, and 21st of April, 1853. 

To the friends of Universal Liberty, we again sen¢ 
forth our earnest call to come together in Conven- 
tion. 

Freedom is an inestimable blessing, Slavery an un: { 
speakable evil. All history bears record to the strug: | 
gies of the wise, the good and the great, in behalf o*' 
freedom. The noblest of men, and the greatest of the: 
nations, have always valued it above all price. In our: 
day, it certainly ought to be no less precious ; and sla-| 
very, being the very opposite of freedom, is its deadli- 
est foe. 

Can we, then, fellow-citizens, be engaged in a better 
work than that of assembling, in a zealous and Christian 
spirit, to consult how most effectually the abolition of| 
slavery may be brought about ? 

That veteran champion of human rights, Wrierram | 
Lroyp Garrison, intends to take part in the Conven- 
tion, and many other distinguished speakers will be 
specially invited, and are expected to attend. 

CHRISTIAN DONALDSON, ) 

SARAH OTIS ERNST, 

WM. HENRY BRISBANE, 

ELIZABETH T. COLEMAN, | Board of Managers 

JULIA HARWOOD, of the 

ANDREW H. ERNST, Ladies’ Anti-Slave- 

MARY M. GUILD, t 9g Circle 

MARY W. MANN, of Cincinnati. 

JOHN JOLIFFE, 

AMANDA E, LEWIS, 

EDWARD HARWOOD, 

NATHAN M. GUILD, J 








(a NOTICE. A meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at Manchester, on Saturday 
evening and Sunday, through the day and evening, 
March 26 and 27, agreeably to adjournment. 

C. L. REMOND, President. 

Joseru Merrit, See’ry. 





[oF REV.“ANDREW J. FOSS, an Agent of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, will leoture in 


ch np RES IEEE ETAL Friday eve’g, March 11. 
Marlboro’ and ‘ 
Feltonville, ....-Sunday, * 18. 
Spencer,....0600504.. Friday“ “« 18. 
Chariton,............ Saturday ‘“* « 19 
Brookfield,........... Sunday s¢ 20. 
West Brookfield,..... Tuesday ‘‘ a4 RD, 
Wasreiy nad owies vccik's Wednesday‘ A) GB. 
Sturbridge, .......... Thursday ‘* < m. 
Southbridge, ......... Friday ‘‘ +8. 3b. 
Sotton,. 2600s 5563 .. Sunday o> aes 
Northbridge,......... Tuesday ‘* ss. . 99, 
Us brite sao '.40s 8528 Wednesday *‘ onlet 
East Douglass,....... Thursday ‘“ +. ee 





tw ANNUAL MEETING.—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Worcester County (North Division) Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held at GARDNER Town Hall, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, March 23 and 24, com- 
mencing at 6 1-2 o’clock, P. M., on Wednesday. 

The meeting will be attended by several speakers, to 





The returns thus far give, from 225 towns, 225 Reform- 
ers and 111 Whigs—majority against the Whigs, 114. 
Among the delegates elected are Messrs. Sumner, Wil- 
son, Dana, Allen, Burlingame, Keyes, Walker, Banks, 
French, and Griswold. Mr. Sumner was chosen from 
Marshfield, the home of Daniel Webster. It is an in- 
structive coincidence, that the election took place on the 
Seventu or Marcn—the third Anniversary of the de- 
livery of that Speech which laid New England prostrate 
at the feet of the Slave Power—and that the defeated 
“opponent-ef the champion of Free Soil was—FLeTCHER 
Wenster ! 





Tue Curistran Examiner for March has been pub- 
lished by Crosby, Nichols & Co., 171 Washington street, 
Boston. The contents are: 1. The Origin and Struc- 
ture of the Septuagint, by T. Rubinsohn ; 2. Anschar, the 
Apostle of the North, by J. H. Allen; 3. Paul’s Doc- 
trine of the Last Things, by W. R. Alger ; 4. Pitman’s 
Phonetic Alphabets, by Thomas Hill ; 5. Life and Wri- 
tings of Dr. Chalmers, by A. P. Peabody ; 6. On the 
phrase, ‘The Word of God,’ by N. L. Frothingham ; 
7. Macaulay’s Speeches, by C. C. Smith ; 8 Notices of 
Recent Publications ; 9, Literary Intelligence; 10. 
Religious Intelligence ; 11. Obituaries. 


New Prnroptcat.—T. L. Nichols, M. D., and Mrs. 
Mary Gove Nichols, Principals of the American Hydro- 
pathic Institute, propose publishing a monthly Journal 
of Health, Water Cure, and Human Progress, at the low 
price of 25 cents per annum, or five copies for $1,00. 



















be an d next week. 
All are invited to attend. 


J. T. EVERETT, President. 
A. A. Bent, Sec’ry. 





DANIEL FOSTER, an Agent of the Massachusetts 
A. 8. Society, will speak at PASCOAG, R.L, on Sun- 
day next, March 13th ; and will continue his labors in 
that vicinity until Sunday, March 20th. 





fF SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Mass. A. S. 
Society, will lecture as follows :— 


Fall River,............Sunday, Mareb 13. 





©" DANTEL FOSTER, an Agent of the Mass. Anti- 


Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 
Mapleville, BUS RAS Friday, March 11. 
Pascoag, “© esses ssBat. & Sunday, 1218. 





Gy PARKER PILLSBURY, an Agent of the Massa- 
chusetts A. 8. Society, will speak in STONEHAM, on 
Saturday evening and Sunday next, March 12 and 13 ; 
and in Maiden and West Cambridge during the week. 
Also, at FALL RIVER, on Sunday, March 20. 





Ee Lvcy Stoxe’s P. 
ent, at 21 Cornhill. 


EEE 


DIED—In Duxbury, Feb. 27, Luruer F. Weston, 
aged 32 years. [Obituary notice next week. ] 
Charlestown instant, Mrs. Nancy, wife of 


O. address is, for the pres- 


THE BIBLE AS A BOOK; 


As it is at the Present 
&c. Atrrep W. 





EW BOOKS, 


OF RARE INTEREST AMD VALUE, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 


Ors to the unparalleled draft upon our reaearces , 
during the past on account of the unéiam- 
pled sale of Uncle Tom's Cabin, a large numbet 6 
most valuable man were obliged to lie untouc 

in our safe, waiting a favorable moment to appear in 


print. We have availed ourselves of the earliest mo- 
ment, and now offer them to the readers of good books. 
Most of them are issued. Those still in press will be 
published lily. 

——_———~—- 


TEE SHADY SID; 
Or, Lirz 1x a Country Parsonace, 
BY A PASTOR'S WIFE, 

This volume is designed, in a measure, as_a contrast 
to that charming little book, Sunny Side, and we doubt 
not that it will meet with quite as favorable a reception 
as that work. It is written in an admirable style, and 
he who commences its perusal will hardly be able te stop 
until he has gone through. Price 75 cts. 

_—— >. 


Count Struenzee the Skeptic, and 
THE CHRISTIAN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY MRS. WILSON. 


This most interesting work contains the history of the 
last days of this distinguished man, and the account of 
his numerous interviews and conversations with his 

r, Muntor, through whose instrumentality he was 
ed to abandon his skepticism, and embrace the religion 
of Jesus. Price 62 1-2 cts. 
coohinteneliimeneaasece 


THE LAST HOURS OF CHRIST, 


BY W. G. SCHAUFFLER, 
Missionary at Constantinople. 


A portion of this most admirably written volume of 
Meditations on the last hours of our Savior earth, 
was published some years since, and met with great fa- 
vor from the religious public. The work has been re- 
written, and very much enlarged, and is again offered 
to the community, We would not say « word in its 
commendation to those who have read the volume as 
originally published. To those who love to go with the 
Redeemer of men, to meditate in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, or upon the mount of Olives, or by the sea of Gal- 
ilee, this volume will afford a vein of sacred thought. 
Price $1 00, 

nee 


Dr. Beecher’s Third Volume, 


We have just issued the third volume in the series of 
the writings of this venerable and eloquent man, as 
has been lately said of him by some one, ‘ the father of 
more brains than any other man in the country.” This 
volume contains his Vai of Turotocy, and his cele- 
brated Trial for Heresy before the Presbytery and Synod 
of Cincinnati, with a superb steel Portrait by Andrews. 
Price $1. Vo clergyman’s library is complete without 


| Dr. Beecher’s writings. 


ee 


White Slavery in the Barbary States 


BY HON. CHARLES SUMNER, U. 8.5. 
Mlustrated with 50 superb designs by Billings, engraved 
by Baker, Smith & Andrews, Price,.50 cts. 

This superb volume in its typography and illustra- 
tions, and elegant in its composition, being one of the 
finest productions of its accomplished author, is offered 
o the public in this mos attractive form, with the 
hope that thousands may peruse its glowing pages, and 
from them receive fresh stimulus in their efforts to ele- 
vate humanity from degradation and wrong. They will 
learn from it that in years past, White Men as well as 
Blacks have felt the galling yoke of slavery. 

a een 


Judge Jay’s Writings on Slavery, 
In one volume, 12 mo., with a portrait. 
Price, $1.00. 


Who has rendered more efficient services to the cause 
of humanity than the venerable Judge Jay? His col- 
lective writings will be among the very best contribu- 
tions to the anti-slavery literature of the country. 





Philosophy of Mysterious Rappings, 
On, Tar Dynamic Laws anp Retations or Man, 
BY DR. E. C. ROGERS, 

A learned and philosophical expcsnre of the modern 
belief in spiritual manifestations, showing, most conclu- 
sively, that we need not go to the spirit world to ac- 
count for those things, but that they can all be explain- 
ed by human agency, and upon philosophical principles. 
Let the believers in spiritual rappings read this able 
and conclusive work. Price $1 80. 

—_——_—_~—_ 
TEE TRIAL BY JoRYyY, 
BY LYSANDER SPOONER. 

We need not inform the public that any work from 
Mr. Spooner’s pen would be one of great research and 
learning—his logical acuteness as a writer is too well 
known. This, his last, and aps his greatest effert, 
on the Trial by Jury, is destined to create a. commotion 
in the world. Jurymen will learn their righis and du- 
ties from it, and also learn to what an alarming extent 
their rights have been encroached upon. We kc 
for this able treatise a candid perusal. Price—$1.25 
in cloth ; $1.50 in law sheep. 

a oe 
GERMAN UNCLE Tom, 
TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR HUTTEN. 

In one volume octavo. Price 50 ets. 
The English language has been exhausted in praise 


. of this unrivalled tale ; and this translation into the 


German language we believe will be as popular among 
the large German popwlatien ia this country. 
ee 


BOOK OF 1000 ANECDOTES, 
HUMOROUS, GRAVE AND WITTY, 
BY M. LAFAYETTE BRYN, M. D. 

There are bours when men need relaxation frem the 
sterner labors of life, both bodily and mental, Tm these 
seasons, such a velkume as the above is a desirable com. 

nion, and affords that relief which the mind needs, 

rice, $1.00, 
a nse 


IN PRESS, TO BE ISSUER SPEEDILY, 


The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
BY MRS. EB. B. STOWE. 
A work which will most thererghly establish the 
truth of every statement in ‘Uncle Tom’s, Cabin,’ and 
a good many not in that work. Price, 38 ots, 


—~-_-__—s---— 


GIrDppmr1 SPHECE ES 
pe Cocgrentlaad tgenibes of distinguished: and 


uncompromising aati-slavery veteran, who is sth bat~ 
tling nobly with the pewers ef in 
one volume, 12 mo., with a portrait. Price, $1.00. 


. Key to Uncle Tom, in German. 
ane of our best Gerwman ‘whalags. and’ wil he insect 
soon after the publication af the English edition, 


WRITINGS OF ve 


PROF. BELA B. EDWARDS, 


tay D., 
BY REV. PROF. PARK, D, D. 
WITH A MEMOER, BY DR. PARK. 
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tar” We acknowledge our indebtedness to our young 
and promising friend, R. P. Scorr, of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, for a small volume—the offspring of his own ge- 
nius—entitled ‘Ocravia axp ornen Poems.’ It is 
dedicated, by permission, te Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, Bart. It evinces considerable poetic fancy and 
talent. We occupy this column with several of the ef- 
fusions contained in it, as specimens of its quality. 


THE SEASONS. 
I. 

First came sweet Summer—’neath her golden feet 
The fields spread out their flowers of varied hue; 
Above her path the birds unnumbered flew, 

Singing, in joyous choir, a welcome meet; 

The ocean billows did her coming greet, 

And revell’d in the sunshine of her eyes ; 
The streamlets whisper’d forth a glad surprise, 

And ran to tell it to each green retreat. 

By hill and dale thus onward did she stray, 
And as she pass’d, all things upon her smil’d ; 

The amorous trees shook out their tresses gay, 
The choral winds awoke an anthem wild ; 

Th’ enraptur’d sun did linger on his way, 

To feast his gaze on Nature’s loveliest child. 


IL. 
But Summer died : to tell the doleful tale, 

The grievéd winds ran wildly to and fro ; 

The flowers did hear it, and bent down in woe, 
The streams with mournful murmurs fill’d the vale. 
The trees did tremble at the wind’s sad wail, 

And on the ground their grief-shed locks did fling ; 

The birds no more held gladsome triumphing, 
But told their sorrows to the twilight pale. 

And Autumn came, the faneral rites to pay, 

And heap’d the brown leaves on her sister’s bier ; 
And often came the elouds by night and day, 

To drop upon her grave a mourner’s tear ; 

And the sad sun went hurrying on his way, 

For she was dead that he did love so dear. 


ITI. 

Then Winter came, a sad-eyed man, and old, 

Yo seek for Autumn. By the silent brook 

All dead she lay within the grassy nook 
That held sweet Summer's grave ; his sorrow roll’d 
Down his worn cheeks, and fell upon the mould, 

Big drops of ice, and in his grief he he took 

From her cold hand the wither’d flowers, and shook 
Their scentless blossoms o’er the frozen wold : — 

*[ cannot leave thee, lov’d one, lying there ; 
Bleak, bitter are the winds that round thee blow.’ 

With trembling hand of age and tender care, 
He wrapp’d her in his mantle white as snow, 

Then wander’d on, like one in sad despair, 
With many a moan, and tottering step and slow. 

Oe 
TO GAVAZZL | 

Farewell, Gavazzi! * that which thou hast spoken, 

Not like the seed on barren rock shall fall ; 
Speak till thy country’s fetter-links are broken, 

The heart of man sha)] answer to thy call! 





Farewell, Gavazzi! we shall long remember 
Thy wondrous eloquence of hand and tongue, 
Now strong and stern as storm-blasts in December, 
Now musical as if thy Tasso sung. 


Speak ! speak !—it was a Heaven-denounced alliance 
That march’d in triumph o’er Rome’s shatter’d walls; 
Speak ! rouse the slumb’ring thunder of defiance, 
And scare the robber-despots from her halls! 


Speak for thy Italy ! God hears thy pleading— 
He is not silent, though man thinks him dumb ; 
He sees her patriots banish’d, bound, and bleeding, 
And he hath sworn, ‘ Her freedom is te come !’ 


Sworn by himself! For hath he not recorded 
That sin shall not forever hold the sway? 

Though priest and tyrant for long years have lorded, 
Their end shall be on God’s appointed day— 


Not sooner than Almighty God intendeth : 
But do not therefore cease, thou noble man ; 

Thy labor for thy country never endeth— 
Thou art a worker-out of God’s great plan. 


God made thine Italy a land of beauty, 
Of flooding sunshine, and of deep blue skies : 
God made it so ; but man forgot his duty— 
Look on her now! sad sorrow fills thine eyes. 


God made thine Italy the Muses’ glory— 
She had her Dante and her Angelo, 
Her Galileo, beacon-lights in story : 
What has she now? Sad hearts, and sadder woe. 


God made thine Italy a land of heroes— 
Thou hast not yet forgot each starry name. 

Who rule her now? Caligulas and Neros, 
The traitor-hearted boasters of their shame. 


No, Italy, thy brave have not all perish’d ! 
Although they tread no more their native land ; 
Mazzini and Gavazzi still are cherish’d, 
And Garibaldi of the lion band ! 


But Italy shall see a grand awaking, 

Shall sit a queen, as she has sat of yore ! 
Already Pio Nono’s throne is shaking, 

The earthquake grumbles "neath his palace floor. 


Already ‘ Mexe, Mene,” fiercely blazes, 

Writ on the walls of his own Vatican ; 
Already Justice her right hand upraises, 

To hurl him from the loathing sight of man. 


All vain to him has been Time’s adinonition ; 
He dare not call on Heayen'to give him aid ; 

He has no God, but boundless, ad ambition, 
As thou hast terribly and truly said. 


Farewell, Gavazzi! Heaven’s blessing o’er thee, 
And Heaven haste the freedom-bringing day ! 

A. mighty, noble labor is before thee ; , 
We bid thee God-speed on thine onward way ! 


—_— 


*This eloquent dissenter from and a of the 
Romish Church has just arrived at New York.—Ed. 


—_———@————_ 
WORDS AND DEEDS. 
The words and deeds of great men never die, 
They are not silent when their lips are dumb ; 
And though we hear them not amid the hum 
Of bustling earth, in solitude’s clear sky 
They still are-speaking, like the lark on high, 
That cings above the thundering battle-plain. 
The poet and the painter chant one strain, 
And each to each gives immortality. 
The bard of Erin lives, although his lyre 
Hangs silent with the harp on Tara’s walls ; 
And Wilson’s eye still gleams with youthful fire, 
His voice still teaches in our classic halls - 
And Lockhart sings still Spain's blue hills once more 
Flash with the spears of Cid Campeadore, 
. ican 
THE POET'S THEMES. 
The poet shall never want subject and theme, 
While there’s Winter, cold, leafless, and Summer’s gay 
beam ; 
While grand rolls the river, or glad leaps the stream ; 
While morn climbs the mountain with thousand-dyed 
ee gleam : 
While midnight lies calm in her own starry dream ; 
While clouds chase each other gvhen tempests are high, 
Or sleep on the hill-tops in Sammer’s cal sky ; 
While the grass clothes the meadow, the forest, the hill ; 
While the wild flower is waving by rock or by rill ; 
“While the village-maid sits at ber door in the san; 


| strong in Phi 





[From Madame Pulzsky’s Diary in America,] 
LUCRETIA MOTT. 


Dec. 25th. 1 called on Mrs. Mott, the eminent 
Quaker lady, to whom a mutual friend had given 
me a letter. Ihave seldom seen a face more artis- 
tically beautiful than that of Mrs. Lucretia Mott. 
She fooks like an antique cameo. Her features 
are so markedly characteristic, that if they were 
less noble, they might be ealled sharp. Behoiding 
her, I felt that great ideas and noble purposes 
must have grown up with her mind, which have a 


singular power of expression in her very move- 
ments. Her langaage is like her a rance, pe- 
culiar and transparent ; and it is when she 
touches upon the sla question, her e 


flashes with indignatiun and her lips quiver with 
a hasty impatience, disturbing the placid harmony 
of her countenance and her conversation. But 
though she so positively pronounces the views at 
which she has arrived by self-made inquiry, yet 
she mildly listens to every objection, and tries to 
convince by the power of her arguments, OT 
by the slightest fanaticism. She expressed her 
warm sympathy with the cause of Hungary, and 
her admiration of the genius of Kossuth ; yet she 
blamed his neutrality on the slavery question. 

I objected, that as Kossuth elaimed non-inter- 
vention as the sacred law of nations, he was not 
called on to interfere in a domestic question of the 


United States, so intimately connected with their | P 


Constitution. But how can Kossuth, the cham- 

ion of liberty—answered she—not raise his voice 
in favor of the oppregeed race? To argue is sure- 
ly not the same thing as to interfere. I replied, 
that a question involving intricate domestic inter- 
ests, and for that very reason, passions so bitter, 
that even allusion to it rouses sensitive jealousies, 
certainly cannot be discussed by a foreigner with 
the slightest chance of doing good ; that the diffi- 
culty of emancipation lies, perbaps, less in the 
lack of acknowledgment of the evils of slavery, 
than in the hardness to devise the means of carry- 
ing emancipation without convulsing the financial 
interests of the slaveholders, and to do it in a consti- 
tutional way. For, after all, this must be attend- 
ed to, if the welfare of the whole community is 
not to be endangered ; therefore, this problem can 
only be solved practically by native American 
statesmen, living in the midst of the people with 
whom is lodged the final power to adopt the mea- 
sure, as it has already been done in the free States 
and in the old Spanish colonies, 

Though I could not acquiesce in the opinion of 
Mrs. Mott, that the abolition of slavery should be 

reached in season and out of season, by the de- 
foader of the rights of nations, I yet fell beneath 
the charm of her moral superiority, and I warmly 
wished that I could spend hours to listen and to 
discuss with her and Mr. Mott, in the attractive 
eirele of her children and grandchildren. Great 
was, therefore, my astonishment, when, upon 
my expressing my admiration for Mrs. Mott to 
some gentlemen, one of them exclalimed, ‘ You do 
not mean to say that you have called on that lady 

‘Of course [ have,” was my answer; ‘ why 
should [ not? I am most gratified to have done 
so, and I only regret that the shortness of the time 
we have to spend here prevents me from often re- 
peating my visit.’ 

‘ But she is a furious abolitionist,’ retorted the 
poten. ‘It will do great harm to Governor 
Sossuth, if you associate with that party.’ 

‘I perceive, sir,’ said I,‘ that you highly es- 
timate Mrs, Mott, as you consider her alone a 
whole party. But if any friend of Governor Kos- 
suth, even if he himself, converses with a person 
who has strong opinions against slavery, what 
harm can there be in that?’ 

‘ Your cause will then lose many friends in this 
city,’ was the answer. 

I was perfectly amazed at stich intolerance, and 
expressed this frankly. The gentleman, however, 
attempted to point out to me what mischief the 
abolitionists were doing, and how long ago eman- 
cipation would have been carried in all the States, 
had the abolitionists not so violently interfered ; 
‘and besides (continued he) Mrs. Mott preaches !’ 

‘ Well,’ replied I, ‘do not many Quaker ladies 
preach occasionally ?’ 

This fact was admitted, but another gentleman re- 
marked that Mrs. Mott was dangerous, asrher ser- 
mons were powerfully inciting. 


MercanTiLe Lrprary Aeporasamt s.. .The in 
exercises of the lecture season before ‘hie eee 
were attended by an immense audience last even-| 
ing. With the exception of the lecture by 
Choate, the hall has not presented so brilliant an 
appearance during the course as it did on this 
occasion. 
introducing the lecturer, took oceasion to express 
the thanks of the 
patronage extend 


— a handsome balance of 
is 


increasing its means of usefulness. 


passed all his former efforts before a 
ence, by his masterly address. The earning and 


Mr. 


The Fxesident. of the institution, in 


ernment to the public, for the 
during the season. He stated 
that the Lecture Committee would be able to re- 
profits to the Treasury. 
sum would enable the Board of Directors to 

add to the library of the association, and aid in 


Mr. Phillips, the lecturer of the evening, sur- 
pular audi- 


science of ancient and modern times were cited, 
and a discriminating contrast made between the 
fine arts of antiquity and the productions of mod- 
ern times. Much valuable information was im- 
parted in relation to the knowledge of the ancients 
respecting the manufacture of glass and bronze. 
Allusion was also made to the remarkable attain- 
ments of the ancients in the art of coloring. ‘The 
principles of many mechanical inventions which 
are generally regarded of modern date, were well 
known to the ancients. The lecture was replete 
with apt illustrations, and felicitous allusions to 
the writings of the master minds of ancient and 
modern times. It was delivered without notes, and 
the speaker's voice filled the vast hall, so that all 
resent could hear. He gave his hearers convine- 
ing proof that eloquence was not a ‘ Lost Art.’— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Mr. Phillips’s lecture was one delivered before 
the Association some time since, and was repeated 
by request. It was a very masterly production, 
and was received with acclamation by the audience. 
The object of the lecture was to contrast the learn- 
ing and science of the ancient and the modern 
world, and to aprons the popular error that all that 
was great, all that was noble, all that was admira- 
ble, in the progress of human affairs, had its birth 
in modern times. 

_ The orator proceeded to show that in literature, 
in science, in the fine arts, and in mechanical in- 
ventions, the moderns were mere imitators of the 
ancients; and in many of them, very bungling 
imitators at that. 

The wonderful stories which Herodotus tells, and 
which were believed to be fabulous, late researches 
in the disentombed ruins of ancient cities have 
shown in .aany respects to be true. It was not 
claimed that the ancients knew all that modern| 
science had pointed out; neither are the people of | 
the present day familiar with all the skill and 
learning of the ancients ; but the listener, while 
the orator was exhibiting to the mind’s eye the 

rototypes of things which most men suppose to 
belong peculiarly to our own age and generation 
was almost led to believe that ‘ there is nothing 
new under the sun.’ 

It would be invidious to draw comparisons be- 
tween this lecture and its predecessors, but no man 
could hear this last lecture of the course without 
going away eminentlysatisfied.— Boston Journal. 


~The Music Hall was filled to 1ts utmost capacity 
with one of the most fashionable audiences of the 
season, to listen to the last lecture of the course 
before the Mercantile Library Association, by 
Wendell Phillips, Esq. upon the ‘ Lost Arts.’ Mr. 
Phillips is a polished and graceful speaker, and his 
subject was treated in soak a manner as fully sus- 
tained his previous brilliant reputation.—Courier. 

Wenpew Puturs’s Lecrurr.—The Music Hall 
was crowded Wednesday evening, by as brilliant 
an audience as has been convened on any lecture- 
night of the course before the Mercantile Library 
Association. His theme was ‘The Lost Arts,’ 
and people and press are unanimous in praise of 
its eloquence and interest. We were gratified to 
observe that, in that beautiful hall, seated among 
the most fashionable and well-dressed of our popu- 
lation, were numerous cvlored friends of the od 
turer, and that no offence was taken at their pres- 
ence. It isa proud distinction for Boston, that 
deep-seated prejudice has so far disappeared among 
us as*to allow the existence aud the record of such 
a fact.—Commonwealth. 











‘Is she, perhaps, a fighting Quaker ! inquired I, 


sword !’ 
‘Tama fighting Quaker myself,’ said the gen- 
tleman, ‘ my forefathers fought in the revolution-| 


To my inquiry, what were the tenets of the| 
Hicksites, inspiring such dislike, I got the answer, | 
‘ They are very bad, very bad; they, in fact, be-| 
lieve nothing.’ 

This assertion was so contradictory to the im-| 


blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled—and there- 
fore, although my views differ from hers on many 
points, I perceived that party feeling must be 


views as [ had heard expressed ; an could nin 
help thinking that the meddling and narrow spirit 
had not yet departed here, which, in 1707, pro- 
posed that young men should be obliged to marry 
at a certain age, and that only two sorts of clothes 
should be worn, one kind for sumner, and one for 
winter. 





From the Massachusetts Life-Boat. 


MEDICAL USE OF ALCOHOLIC LI- 
QUORS. 
No. I. 


Bro. Witttaus: I propose, in a series of arti- 
cles, to call the attention of your readers to the 
consideration of a topic hitherto overlooked in our 
warfare against intemperance. Its importance, 
at this advanced stage of the temperance reform, 
will at once be perceived by persons of reflection. 
Temperance men have been laboring long and bard 
in this great.enterprise. Its projectors made no 
pretensions to a full knowledge, in advance, of 
the precise manner in which their object could be 
accomplished. They had themselves, with others 
been borne on by this mighty tide, till universal 
ruin seemed inevitable. It was with them a ques- 
tion of life or death. If their efforts have not in 
all cases been well-directed, it is not a matter of 
surprise. 

It is unnecessary for me to go into a full detail of 
the progressive steps in the reform. As your read- 
ers well know, distilled liquors alone were at first 
denounced ; then wine, then cider, then beer, and 
all fermented liquors. When every thing contain- 
ing alcohol came under the ban, (exceptas a medi- 
cine,) and efficient laws were procured, the strug- 
gle was supposed to be over, and nothing more than 
a vigorous application of the law necessary to in- 
sure complete success. But itis well understood and 
admitted in Maine,where the law has had the fairest 
chance for a trial, that it fails of the anticipated 
result, on account of the wide door that is. left 
open for the medicinal sale. We have now arriv- 

at a point in the reform where it is necessary to 
use, reflect, and perhaps change our rse. 
To abandon the enterprise is out of the question ; 
because interests dearer than life are at stake. It 
becomes necessary, then, either to strike out the 
medicinal provision, or so effectually to guard it, 
as to prevent its abuse. It would be folly, at the 
present time, to attempt to procure a law against 
the sale for medical purposes. The great mass of 
__the would not submit to a law depriv- 
ng tee of an article which ther deem essential 
to health and even life. Great as the evils of in- 


the 
the 





While through street or through meadow the 
* ~ ghildren run ; 
While love warins the heart with a sunshiny glow ; 





Unexhausted forever the post's rich store ! 


‘who appeals to the words of the Savior, that he | fore the Lyceum on Monday evening last, was de- 
did not come to send peaee on earth, but the) jivered by Miss Lucy Stone, instead of Rev. Mr. 


ary war, but Mrs. Mott is a Hicksite.’ | chaste in her style, and was universally applauded. 


pression left onmy mind by Mrs. Mott, that I at-) pose, would have our colleges open alike to males 
tentively perused some of her sermons, and I found | and females. 

them pervaded by that fervent desire to seek truth | 
and todo right, of which Jesus teaches us that} large audience, on the ‘ Legal Disabilities of Wo- 


‘ouse such unjust 
pald not 







Tue Lycevu anp Miss Srone. The lecture be- 


Allen, as previously announced. Her subject was 
* Woman's Rights.’ The lecturer was exceeding- 
ly eloquent, happy in her choice of language, 


She claimed fur her sex a higher position in socie- 
ty, a participation in the affairs of government, 
and a wider sphere of action, and consequent use- 
fulness. She would have the course of etudy for 
woman considerably extended, and for this pur- 


On Tuesday, she lectured in the same hall, to a 


man.’ She commenced by referring to that part of 
| the Declaration which states that ‘all men are 
| created equal,’ and contended that both sexes should 
| enjoy equal rights and an equal participation in 
j the administration of government, and that they 
sho yO} ights of the elective fran- 
chise. She referred to the injusthe-and inequality 
of the laws which related to the property possess: 
ed by women previous to their marriage, an 
hardships that have often resulted from these 
laws, inferring that if her sex were unfavorably af- 
fected by these laws, they ought to have a voice in 
framing them. 

During her stay in town, she visited the High 
School. and addressed the pupils very acceptably, 
giving evidence that she was Eimiliar with the sci- 
ences, as well as her favorite subject—the ‘ eleva- 
tion of woman.’— Weekly Mirror, Nantucket. 





Decrapine Servisity. Brownson, the man who 
has obtained a world-wide celebrity for being 
‘everything by turns and nothing long,’ has re- 
cently put forth the following, in defence of cer- 
tain strictures, from his pen, on Dr. Newman. 
He says :— 


‘Tam, I very well know, a layman, and write on reli- 
gious and theological subjects, which no layman has a 
right of himself te do ; but I never publish an article 
without submitting it first to my Bishop. I do not pre- 
sume, of myself, to teach.’ ® bs Tete 


ed me to do.’ 


What man, having a spark of freedom in his 

, does not burn with honest indignation in 
nee of this manifestation of degrading servil- 

ity in an American citizen! In this picture, 
drawn by his own peneil, this redoubtable cham- 
ion of Catholicism is seen crawling in the dust, 
eath the feet of a Catholic bishop, looking 
timidly to his master for permission to utter his 
thoug’ ts! Divested of all mental independence, 
ignoring the doctrine of personal responsibility to 
a divine tribunal, he meekly awaits the dictation 
ofa pony A camagthon is, in his turn, the slave 
| of a still higher master! And when he has ful- 
| filled his servile task, he wipes the dust from his 
soiled limbs, and boasts his freedom from all fur- 

| ther responsibility, because, forsooth, he has done 
the will of his ghostly lord.—Zion’s Herald. 


wn 


Convention oF Cotoren Cirizexs. The Color- 
ed Citizens of Ohio held’a State Convention at Co- 
lumbus, January 19th and 20th. About 200 were 
in attendance. Mr. Gordon, of Cleveland, presid- 
ed. Among other im t matters considered, 
was the formation of a State Society for the pur- 








of a weekly paper under the editorial care of Wm. 


selves to enter the professions, to foster education, 
and to befriend and 1 maintain unblemished morals. 
Another i Foneles Many i the Maine Law and 
its ye 1e 

vention were able, and th Editor of 
list, who was present, says :— 





poses of general improvement; the establishment} 
H. Day ; a resolution u the colored to 
become farmers and idalion to Lang ong “46 


in the Con- 
The Evange-\ 


‘ The impression of the meeting as a whole made 
us more hopeful as to doped ceellcok onrl 
colored brethren than ever ee ed ron 


A RELIGIOUS IMPOSTOR.. 


graceless rogues of the day, He originally belong- 
ed to Montpelier in Tout: but for three years 


general pl#) of operation was to affect great piety, 
and, on all occasions, to render himself Soamatie 
for his attention to his religious duties. He kept 
a prayer-book and a Bible about his person con- 
stantly, and frequently, as he made afternoon calls, 
or hun about the stores of his friends, spying out 
goods for the purpose of stealing them, he was 
seen to read these books with much devotion, 
*He could beat a whole crowd,’ as the Hartford 
Times, from which we get his history, says, in ‘look- 
ing pious. He had a long, sombre countenance. 
and when he cast down, as he frequently did, his 
full, owl-like eyes, and puckered tls oval lips, he 
ee . splendid picture of devout pana BE 

e close , his physiognomy prese 
cold, wiry, selfish, and ph letely naan a@ppear- 
ont which marks the deliberate and ealculating 
villain.’ 

The fellow appears to have robbed every family 
into which he was admitted, and almost every per- 
son with whom he came in contact. At one time 
he set up as an Episcopalian preacher, thus :— 

‘ He trinmed his pulpit with costly broadcloths 
and silk fringes which he had stolen at Dean's 
store ; and with stolen goods he paid for a pulpit 
Bible, prayer book, hymn book, and a large armed 
chair. He hung some splendid French curtains in 
one corner of the room, as a screen, behind which 
he dressed in his silk robe. He stole these curtains 
from Mr. Dean, and also the silk for his robe ; and 
he broke into St. Peter's church in Dublin, and 
stole Father Brady’s robe, using it as a pattern 
from which the stolen silk was made up. He also 
stole the silver chalice and some other articles 
from the church. 

‘About this time, or a little later, he went toa 
Dagnerrean galléry, put on his stolen robe, 
the Bible, bought with stolen property, upon the 
table, rested one hand upon this holy book, and 
rolling his round dull eyes languidly upward, and 
= the fore-finger of his u ralood right hand 

eavenward, he stood for his likeness. In this 
way it was taken, and shown around among his 
friends as a fine thing. He paid for the likeness 
with money stolen from Mr. Dean, and he stole the 
outside case from another gallery.’ 

But after a series of similar tricks and crimes, 
he was discovered, tried, convicted and sent to 
prison fur four years. When he was seized by the 
Sheriff, his duplicity did not desert him, and he 
feigned to be crazy. The account says :— 

‘ Deputy Sheriff Alden, just before his removal 
from the county jail to Wethersfield, found him in 
his bunk, dirty and playing ssum. Alden 
directed him to get up, and to wash and shave him- 
self. He made no reply, but rolled up his eyes, 
and ‘looked up to heaven.’ ‘My dove,’ said 
Alden, * you can’t play that game. It will be a 
bad job for you. No living man believes that you 
are crazy, and the hour that you arrive in Wethers- 
field, Gen. Welles’s men will have you in such a 
per of traces that you'll see stars the minute you 

ook that way; but if you behave yourself, and 
don’t play “possum and pretend to be crazy, you 
will be treated as kindly as the nature of the prison 
discipline will permit. Now take your choice!’ 
This little address had a wonderful eff:et upon him. 
He got up, talked fast enough, promised to behave, 
shaved and brushed up, and quit playing ‘possum, 
and went down like a rational rascal.’ 

Goldsmith’s old friend, Ephraim Jenkinson, or 
Sam. Weller’s companion, Mr. Alfred Jingle, that 
used to pump up his tears so fast, were slow in 
comparison with the pious Charles Jones. 





Law ry Sarprnra aGainst toe Stave Trape.— 


project of law relative to the suppression of the 
slave trade, after a discussion of four days. ‘ This 
law,’ says the Opinione, ‘ was long wanting. Our 


deficient. And edict of Victor Emmanuel, dated 
the 17th January, 1818, prohibited Sardinian sub- 


The Sardinian Senate had at last adopted the! 


present legislation in that respect was totally | 





ia 
[= Women’s rights are sometimes recogni ———_—_ ARCH lh, : 
Z- U. a 2 
ed in Russia, The Duchess of Leuchtenberg has just) py oe WORK on — 4 
been chosen to preside over the Imperial Academy of! py pic... PRESS, AND yy nips VERY, ] 
Sciences.— Tribune. sam a ae “THE Axenicay Suave Sten m 
[= Female lecturers are getting to be quite} its Statutes p99 Its Aistinetine rea % in 
as common at the South as in this section of the coun- By Willia Gea Devisions, and Dow. thon jy iat 
try. At New Orleans, just now, they have a handsome) ( mn Goodell, author o¢ The thane 
Baroness delivering a series of discourses on ‘ The Influ- hristianity,” “Slavery and Ave: The Demeene, ROBER 
York: Americ. , Anti-Slaven,s, 2 a 


ence of Woman ir the various Episodes of History.’ 


=> Mes. C. M. Severance, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has ted an invitation from the Mechanics’ 
Library Association of that city, to deliver one of a 
course of lectures, of which Theodore Parker, R. W. 
Emerson and Horace Mann of Massachusetts have giv- 
en the first three. Her subject is ‘ Humanity: a Defi- 
nition and a Plea.” Mrs. 8S. made her debut in a writ- 
ten address of great ability, before the Ohio Women’s 
Rights Convention in May last. : 


Sledze-Hammer Music !—It is said that a 
singular musical novelty has been introduced into a 
musical performance at Rome. In Verdi’s new opera 
of the Troubadour, an anvil chorus, with an accompa- 
niment of sledge-hammers, is introduced. 


€& One hundred aud seventy-one emigrants 
were colonized from Virginia in 1852, at a cost of 
$10.720. 


t= Mr. J. Norton has invented a machine 
which he calls an Indicator of Numbers and Distances, 
and which is approved by the London Society of Arts. 
It will tell the number of persons passing through a 
door, or travelling in an omnibus, and in this case, the 
distance passed over also. It is easily adjusted, and is 
pronounced to be infallible in its results. 


The First Printer.—In examining, says the 
Boston Post, the records of Massachusetts for 1641, we 
find the following, verbatim, in a style of penmanship 
very similar to the German text :—* Stephen Day being 
the first that set up printing, is granted 300 acres of 
land, where it may be convenient, without prejudice iy 
any town.’ 


é3— The Camanche Indians, according toa 
letter from an officer of the United States army station- 
ed in Western Texas, are in an extremely deplorable 
condition. Being hedged in by military posts, the buf- 
falo nearly all gone, and the deer driven across the 
lines, they are almost in a state of starvation. 


Destruction of Human Life by Tigers in 
India,—‘ The annual loss of human life by tigers, at 
Singapore,’ says Capt. Keppel, ‘chiefly among the 
Chinese settlers, is perfectly fearful, averaging no few- 
er than three hundred and sixty, or one per diem. Great 
exertions are still making for the destruction of these 
animals, which is effected by pitfalls, cages bated with 
a gog, goat, monkey, or other restless animals, and by 
sundry cunning contrivances.’ 


G2 That most prolific of feuilletonists and 
novelists, Alexander Dumas, has commenced in one of 
the Paris journals, a romance entitled ‘Isaac Lique- 
dern,’ in a sort of introduction to which he tells the 

ublic that it is to occupy eighteen volumes, and that 
it is to be the result of eighteen years’ reading and re- 
flection, and of innumerable journeyings; in fact, the 
grand work of his life.-—that on which he will base his 
claim to fame. 


Clam Excitement. — Two rival villages on 
Long Island, called Glen Cove and Roslyn, have been 
for a long time in a high dispute as to which possessed 
the most expert clam diggers. Clam party feeling ran 
so high at last, that a trial was decided on, and a purse 
of $10 was made up for the successful champion. On 
the 8th inst. the trial came off, in the presence of a 
large multitude from the surrounding villages. Joe| 
Atkins, the digger for Roslyn, won the prize by digging | 
sixteen bushels, while his antagonist of Glen Cove dug | 
fifteen and a half.— Boston Traveller. 





fa The latest application of India rubber is; 
in veneering furniture. The surface is covered with a| 
veneering of rubber, of any desired color, possessing a | 
hardness of surface and brilliancy of polish equal to) 
marble, and presenting a much greater résistance to | 
heat or cold than any kinds of wood veneering. 

(27 An ‘old fogy’ in New Hampshire was 
recently overtaken by a ‘train of thought.’ Through | 
skilful medical treatment, it is hoped he may survive | 
the shock, 





jects from taking part in the slave trade under the 


1827, captains of vessels were forbidden to convey 
slaves, unless it was to rescue them from bondage, 
and condemned the delinquents to from five to fif- 
teen years in -the galleys, and to a fine of from 
1,000 to 24,000 livres. These were the only laws 
on the-subject when, in 1833, France and England 
signed 4 convention for the suppression of the 
trade, a treaty to which the Sardinian government 
adhered in the following year, But after this there 
was still wanting a regular measure, by which 
should be determined the nature and punishment 
of offences, and also the tribunals before which the 
latter should be tried. By the bill now before the 
legislature, the cognition of these causes will be- 
long to the Courts of Appeal, and no longer to the 
Admiralty. 





Tur Cotorep Race.—The Providence Journal, in 
some remarks on the scheme of Colonization, says 
with a candor which should put to blush some of 
its Whig contemporaries :— 


‘ Weare no friends to any of the schemes of fore- 
ed colonization which have been brought forward 
from time to time. We do not regard the colored 
population as an evil to be got rid of, We know 


4 the) want here they form a valuable part of the com- 


munity+~and if they are not so elsewhere, we think 
that part of the-fyult is to be found in the dis- 
abilities under tases even We wish 
the emigration to Africa to voluntary, intel- 
ligent, hopeful emigration ; that men-ghould go to 
Liberia as they go to California, beeausethey can 
better their condition. It is from this class.of 
men that the future republic must grow up to bear 
witness to the world that the colored race is capa- 
ble of self-government and of high civilization. 











Fugitives Returned—Some two years ago, 
our citizens were surprised by the announcement, that 
five negroes, belonging to the estate of Wm. Tefft, de- 
ceased, had run away. Search was made, but every 
effort to recover them was. ineffectual. A short time 
since, information was received that these slaves were 
residing in the neighborhood of Oberlin, Ohio, and 
were anxious to return to their former homes. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Wm. A. Tefft, accompanied by a colored man, 
formerly belonging to the same owner, who has pur- 
chased his freedom, repaired to that abolition den, and 
this week returned home, bringing with them the two 
women, volunteer refugees from the cruel favors of their 
real enemies, the abolitionists. The others would also 





have willingly returned, but were perranted by the ab- 
“Olitionists, who forcibly detained the two children, the 


man staying behind with the intention of bringing them 
back with him, if possible. The reason given for their 
wish to return is, that they Were suffering from want of 
food, not being able to obtain enough work to get eata- 
bles. We have no doubt that many more of the slaves 
who run away from their masters would be glad to re- 
turn, if they could raise the means.—Parkersburs 
( Va.) Herald, Feb,.11. 


3‘ Tell that story to the marines.’ 
thing reliable to offset it :— - 


Nine Fugitives have just 
‘underground rail-road’ is still in successful 
tion, from the American slaveholding States, to ‘ca 
da, The above nine were from Kentucky—and they 
say that there is a general determination on the part 
of hundreds of the slaves in that State, to free them- 


Here is some- 


He Ao Rana ge the ‘underground railroad’ cars 
See 
upon their which. is—‘ Give me li or 

- give me death !'— Voice of ihe Fugitives, Canada. 


The Largest and Sharpest Clipper 


the World.—The enterprising ship-builder at East Bos- 
ton, Mr. Donald McKay, is now construc @ monster 
clipper ship for the California trade from city. She 

h d thirty feet long on deck, fifty-two 













severest penalties. By a law of the 13th January, | 


} $= A man can live in Florence, Italy, for 





t= The new St. Charles Hotel, at New Or- 
leans, has been opened. It cost $550,000, and the fur- | 
| niture $150,000, of which $15,999 was laid out in fur- 
| nishing the ladies’ drawing room, the furniture for 
| which was made in Paris. 


= Seventeen States have passed Homestead 
Laws. Of the Southern States, Georgia exempts twen- 
| ty acres, not exceeding in value $350; Florida ex- 
| empts forty acres, not exceeding in value $400 ; Ala- 
| bama, forty acres, or house and lot in town, $300 ; 
Texas, two hundred acres, $500; California, (the land 
of gold,) $500; South Carolina, forty acres, $500. } 


{The Harlem Road having reduced the 
fare between Albany and New York to one dollar, the 
Hudson River Road propose meeting it by reducing, 
theirs to fifty cents ! 


> The State of New York is printing the, 
colonial history of that commonwealth. Fifty thousand 
copies have been contracted for, at a cost of $100,000. 
The Dutch fathers had no idea of being immortalized in | 
this way. 

A New Island.—An island, one hundred 
feet in length and seven in height, was recently formed 


jin the Lake of Cleevets, near Eutin, in North Germa- | 
ny, by the effect of the hurricanes. 


Of three hundred merchants on Market’ 
and Wood streets, Pittsburgh, only fourteen declined | 
signing a petition for the Maine Law. 


€3> The Boston Journal states that the city 
authorities of Cambridge have a new fire engine called | 
the ‘Daniel Webster.” We hope the Journal does not 
mean to insinuate that the great Daniel was a squirt ! 


about sixty cents per day>~-Powers, the sculptor, hires 
a house for $220, which would cost him in an American | 
city not less than $2,500. 


= An officer who was instrumental in res-| 
cuing a lady from a runaway horse, in Regent’s park, | 
London, has won her hand, with £20,000, | 


| 

The Bishop of Cartridge—The Viadika of , 
Montenegro, who is now occupying so prominent a po- | 
sition, is an odd fellow, He 1s « sortof Highland chief, 
and also Bishop ; a kind of Episcopal Roderick Dhu. | 
His mitre is supposed to be sabre-proof. He goes about | 
with a dirk toe several braces of pistols stuck in his/ 
girdle, and instead of a crosier, he carries a rifle, with | 
which he is the best shot in his own diocese. The 
charges of this prelate are peculiarly impressive, con- 
sisting as they do of powder and ball, and being deliv- 
ered with unerring precision.— Punch. 


New Temperance Tract.—We have received 
from Messrs. John P. Jewett & Co. a new tract, entitled 
* Fifty Arguments in Favor of Sustaining and Enforcing 
the ite hiockta Anti-Liquor Law.’ Rev. Rufus 
W. Clark. This is'a very timely publication, and, 
moreover, one of the ablest which we have seen, We 
have not only the excellent argument of the writer, but 
he brings to his aid the testimony of several eminent 
men. e following, from Hon. Edward Everett, ap-| 
pears to contain much in a-smatt space :— 





} 


dred millions of dollars. 2. It has cost the nation an) 
indirect expense of six hundred millions of dollars. 3. 
It has destroyed three hundred thousand lives. 4. It 
has sent one hundred thousand children to the poor- 
house. 5. It has consigned at least one hundred and 
fifty thousand persons to the jails and State prisons. 6. 
It has made at least one thousand maniacs. 7. It has 
instigated to the commission of fifteen hundred mur- 
ders. 8. Tt has caused two thousand persons to com- 
mit suicide. & It has burned or otherwise destroyed 
papers to\the amount of ten millions of dollars. 10. 
t has made two hundred thousand widows, and one 
million orphan children,’ 


A Disgrace.—The colored population of Cin- 
dpeatio meting Darnensie St OE Le eee 
of poor tax, are entitled to no relief from 
fund. We have pi this fact before, but as we 
tance nor reformation on 
we think it well to keep 
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